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INTRODUCTION. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  the  author  had  occasion 
to  spend  the  months  of  July  and  August  and  part  of  September  of 
1910  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  in  ethnological  work  among 
the  Indians  there.  The  object  particularly  in  view  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  collecting  of  ethnological  material  for  the  museum, 
together  with  all  possible  data  concerning  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  peoples  visited.  Fortunately,  during  this  time  opportunity  came 
to  witness  the  so-called  dream  dance  among  both  the  Chippewa  and 
the  Menominee.  Furthermore,  various  individuals  were  encountered 
from  whom  information  concerning  this  interesting  ceremony  was 
obtained,  even  though  no  ceremony  was  being  held  at  that  particular 
time. 

Also  much  information  was  obtained  concerning  other  phases 
of  the  ceremonial  life  of  these  people,  embracing  the  medicine  lodge, 
the  ceremonial  games,  the  ceremonial  feasts  and  the  smoking  cus¬ 
toms.  Time  will  permit  at  present  only  a  short  mention  of  most  of 
these  various  interesting  features  of  the  culture  of  these  two  tribes. 

The  Chippewa  or,  as  they  originally  called  themselves,  the 
Ojibwa,  formed  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  whites  in  this 
region  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribes  of  North  America.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  originally  occupied  the  region  embracing  both  shores 
of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  During  early  historic  times  there 
were  within  the  United  States  considerable  movements  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  accompanied  by  wars  with  certain  of  the  surrounding  peoples, 
and  resulting  in  their  pushing  southeastward  in  the  peninsula  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  and  southward  to  some  extent 
in  Wisconsin.  Their  greatest  movement  appears  to  have  been  west¬ 
ward  out  through  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  Nothing  like  ac¬ 
curate  data  are  obtainable  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  Chippewa 
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in  former  times.  At  present  they  number  somewhere  shout  thirty 
thousand,  of  which  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  are  located 
upon  the  three  Chippewa  reservations  in  northern  Wisconsin.  These 
reservations  are :  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  in  Sawyer  county,  La  Pointe, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Odanah  reservation,  in  Ashland  and 
Iron  counties  on  the  immediate  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  in  Vilas  and  Iron  counties. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Chippewa  and  certain  other 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Algonquin  linguistic  stock  appear  to 
have  always  been  very  cordial.  With  the  Ottawa  and  Potawatomi 
especially  their  relations  were  intimate,  apparently  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  these  three  tribes  all  sprang  originally  from  the  same 
source,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gathered.  At  present  also  especially 
friendly  relations  are  maintained  between  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa 
and  the  small  number  of  Potawatomi  still  residing  in  the  state. 
More  or  less  friendly  relations  appear  to  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  between  the  Chippewa  and  the  Menominee  who  are  also 
an  Algonquin  people,  though  these  relations  were  not  so  intimate 
as  those  of  the  Chippewa  with  the  Ottawa  and  the  Potawatomi.  At 
the  present  time  the  relations  between  the  Chippewa  and  the 
Menominee  are  very  cordial. 

The  Menominee  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  a  comparatively 
small  tribe  whose  numbers  probably  never  varied  greatly  from  that 
of  the  present  day,  which  is  about  1,600.  When  first  encountered 
by  whites  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Menominee  river  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  They 
laid  claim  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  the  mouth  of 
Green  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  inland  to  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  drainage  basins  of  the  Menominee  and  the  Fox 
rivers.  They  at  present  reside  on  what  is  known  as  the  Menominee 
reservation,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Wolf  river,  in  Shawano  and 
Oconto  counties. 

1  he  Chippewa  and  the  Menominee  are,  as  above  noted,  closely 
related  linguisticly  and  the  various  features  of  their  culture  are  very 
similar.  Both  are  typical  woodland  peoples.  Two  characteristic 
features  of  their  material  culture  are  especially  striking:  the  use  of 
birch  bark  in  making  houses,  canoes,  basketry  and  a  variety  of  other 
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objects,  and  the  use  of  the  wild  rice  as  a  food.  In  fact  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  derive  their  tribal  name  from  the  wild  rice.  The  term  Menomi¬ 
nee  is  really  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  full  name,  minomine’wuk 
ina  niuwuk,  by  which  these  people  call  themselves.  The  first  of  these 
terms  is  derived  from  muno'ma,  signifying  wild  rice,  which  may  be 
resolved  into  mino',  meaning  good  or  beneficient,  and  min,  meaning 
seed.  The  second  term  comes  from  ina'nTu,  meaning  human  being 
or  people.  The  plural  ending,  wuk,  appears  in  both  these  terms. 
The  full  signification  of  this  name  is,  therefore,  the  people  of  the 
beneficient  seed. 

At  the  present  time  both  tribes  live  under  very  artificial  con¬ 
ditions,  being  as  they  are  under  reservation  management  and  com¬ 
ing  constantly  into  contact  with  the  whites  from  whom  they  are 
continually  absorbing  more  and  more  of  so-called  civilization.  They 
have  in  fact  lived  under  these  conditions  for  many  years  past  and 
this  long  association  with  the  whites  has  yielded  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  :  the  whole  mode  of  life  of  the  people  has  been  very  greatly 
altered.  Many  of  their  old  pursuits  have  been  given  up,  and  all  of 
the  sources  of  supply  of  their  native  products  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  while  many  have  been  very  largely  eliminated.  They 
have  consequently  taken  over  the  dress,  the  customs  and  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  whites  to  a  very  large  extent.  This  applies  to  all  the 
individuals  of  both  tribes. 

Further,  missionaries  have  been  among  them  for  many  years, 
which  fact  has  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number,  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  younger  generation,  to  a  new  faith  and  has  caused  the 
aboriginal  religious  practices  of  the  people  at  large  to  become  a  less 
conspicuous  feature  of  their  culture.  There  still  remains,  however, 
a  very  considerable  number  of  individuals  in  both  tribes  who  adhere 
very  devoutly  to  the  aboriginal  creeds  and  who  keep  up  in  a  large 
measure  of  purity  the  old  time  religious  practices.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  this  portion  of  the  people  that  the  present  discussion  is  particu¬ 
larly  concerned. 

Both  tribes  celebrate  the  following  four  classes  of  ceremonies : 
the  dream  dance,  the  medicine  dance,  ceremonial  games,  and  certain 
special  ceremonial  feasts.  Of  these  the  first  mentioned  is  from  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  view  the  most  important  and  it  is  with  it  that  we  have 
here  especially  to  deal. 
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THE  DREAM  DANCE. 

The  dream  dance  may  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  the  messiah 
cult  and,  though  it  is  in  reality  a  ceremony  of  modem  origin,  has 
spread  over  a  wide  area  and  is  now  practiced  by  many  tribes.  As 
explained  by  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee  it  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circumstances : 

Somewhere  in  the  Sioux  country  at  a  time  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  (the  Chippewa  and  Menominee  are  certain  of 
neither  the  place  nor  the  exact  date)  a  band  of  Sioux  was  attacked 
by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops.  The  majority  of  the 
Indians  made  good  their  escape,  but  their  camp,  which  was  located 
near  a  small  lake,  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops.  Among 
the  Indians  was  a  girl  whose  age  is  variously  stated  at  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years,  who  was  unable  to  get  away  as  the  soldiers  ap¬ 
proached.  She  swam  out  into  the  lake  and  hid  among  some  pond 
lillies.  Here  she  remained  in  the  hope  that  the  soldiers  would  soon 
leave  and  that  she  would  then  be  able  to  make  her  way  back  to 
shore.  Instead  of  departing,  however,  the  soldiers  established  their 
camp  here  and  remained  for  quite  a  number  of  days. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  during  all  of  which  time  the  girl 
had  been  here  in  the  water  and  without  food,  she  heard  a  voice  up 
in  the  sky  and  upon  looking  up  saw  a  dark  cloud  approaching  the 
lake.  It  settled  down  over  the  lake  and  in  it  she  found  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  had  come  to  rescue  her.  He  took  her  up  into  the  cloud 
and  carried  her  away  to  a  place  of  safety,  commending  her  very 
greatly  for  her  fortitude  and  complimenting  her  upon  the  virtue 
of  her  long  fast.  He  then  gave  her  full  instructions  concerning  the 
dream  dance,  including  the  songs  to  be  used  in  the  dance,  and  told 
her  to  return  to  her  people  and  teach  them  the  ceremony. 

Upon  relating  her  experiences  to  the  head  men  of  her  tribe,  the 
whole  episode  was  immediately  set  down  as  a  direct  revelation  and 
command  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  ceremony  was  immediately 
made  in  accordance  with  her  directions,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
dream  dance  cult  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  has  superseded 
almost  completely  the  older  ceremonies  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature. 
The  details  of  the  ceremony  as  practiced  among  the  different  tribes 
may  differ  slightly,  certain  features  being  absent  in  one  locality 
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which  are  present  in  another,  but  in  all  its  essential  elements  the 
ceremony  is  the  same  wherever  encountered.  This  dance  appears 
to  have  no  absolutely  fixed  period  of  recurrence,  and  there  is  no  fixed 
season  in  which  it  must  be  held.  In  practice  it  is  a  summer  cere¬ 
mony  and  there  is  usually  one  large  general  dance  in  each  com¬ 
munity  somewhere  about  the  first  of  July,  though  other  minor 
dances  may  be  celebrated  upon  various  occasions  during  the  year, 
especially  during  the  summer,  for  the  dream  dance  is  primarily  an 
open  air  ceremony. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  first  consider  the  essential  aboriginal 
features  of  this  important  ceremony,  and  to  later  take  up  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  ceremony  as  now  practiced  by  the  Chippewa  and  by 
the  Menominee,  then  to  compare  this  ceremony  with  the  famous 
ghost  dance  and  the  religion  which  attaches  to  it,  and  finally  to  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  interesting  extraneous  ideas  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Chippewa  within  the  past  few  years.  The  essential 
aboriginal  features  of  the  dream  dance  are  as  follows : 


THE  DANCING  GROUND. 

A  special  dancing  ground  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter 
is  prepared  and  is  marked  off  by  a  circle  of  logs  or  a  low  earth  em¬ 
bankment,  or  is  enclosed  by  a  low  fence.  In  some  instances  it  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  figure  with  four  or  more  sides,  as  in  the  one 
shown  on  plate  IX,  fig.  2,  but  these  forms  are  due  to  structural  con¬ 
siderations,  the  original  intent  being  that  the  enclosure  should  be 
circular,  such  as  that  represented  in  plate  IX,  fig.  1.  In  every  case 
this  circle  is  provided  with  an  opening  toward  the  west  (fig.  2),  and 
among  the  Chippewa  with  one  also  toward  the  east  (fig.  i).  Such 
openings  serve  as  doors  and  no  matter  how  low  the  enclosure  may 
be,  it  is,  while  the  ceremony  is  being  performed,  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  one  to  enter  and  leave  by  way  of  these  openings. 

Ordinarily  the  circle  of  logs,  or  the  embankment,  which  delineates 
the  boundaries  of  this  dancing  ground,  is  not  over  a  foot  high,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  circle  shown  in  plate  IX,  fig.  1,  and  the  dancers 
could  easily  step  over  it  if  they  chose.  In  fact  at  any  time  other  than 
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that  at  which  the  ceremony  is  actually  being  performed,  they  do 
step  over  the  enclosure  and  cross  the  ground  at  will,  but  during  the 
ceremony  such  action  would  be,  as  above  stated,  directly  contrary 
to  all  law  and  order,  and  anyone  committing  such  an  offense  would 
be  severely  penalized.  With  such  a  low  enclosure  as  this  there  is 


N 


FIGURE  1. 

Diagram  showing  th.  Typical  Chippewa  dream  dance  enclosure  and  giving  the  position  of  the 
important  personages  and  objects  connected  with  the  dance. 


nothing  except  the  vigilance  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony  to 
prevent  dogs  from  entering.  This,  also,  is  strictly  against  the  rules, 
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and  in  former  times  any  dog  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  with¬ 
in  one  of  these  dancing  circles  was  immediately  killed.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  however,  more  leniency  is  shown,  and  the  dog  is  simply 
driven  out  and,  if  possible,  whipped  in  order  to  prevent  his  return. 

These  low  enclosures  are  still  used  in  all  cases  by  the  Menomi- 
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nee,  but  among  the  Chippewa  they  appear  to  have  everywhere  given 
place  to  a  fence.  The  tendency  of  these  enclosures  is  toward  round- 
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ness,  with  the  result  that  they  usually  have  eight  or  more  sides.  In 
one  instance  noted,  plate  IX,  fig.  2,  such  a  dancing  ground  had  but 
four  sides.  This  was  the  ground  on  which  the  dance  at  Whitefish, 
near  the  village  of  Reserve,  was  held  in  July.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Indians,  however,  that  up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  this  dancing 
ground  had  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  thereabouts  toward 
the  west  from  its  present  location,  and  that  when  there  it  was  ap¬ 
proximately  a  circle,  though  enclosed  by  a  fence  as  at  the  present 
time.  Upon  moving  to  this  new  location  and  building  a  new  fence, 
it  was  deemed  easier  to  build  a  square  than  a  hexagonal  or  a  nearly 
circular  enclosure.  Such  a  fence  is  not  usually  over  six  feet  or 
thereabouts  in  height,  and  may  be  built  of  almost  any  material  avail¬ 
able.  The  particular  enclosure  above  mentioned  is  simply  a  frame 
work  of  lumber,  upon  which  is  stretched  the  ordinary  large-meshed 
wire  chicken  fencing.  The  dancing  enclosure  at  Lac  du  Flambeau 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  of  solid  lumber,  is  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  is  hexagonal  in  form.  Another  enclosure  of  similar 
material  is  located  at  what  is  known  as  Round  Lake,  near  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  end  of  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  reservation. 

As  above  stated,  among  the  Menominee  the  low  enclosure  about 
one  of  these  dancing  grounds  is  usually  provided  with  but  a  single 
door  (fig.  2),  which  faces  toward  the  west,  but  among  the  Chippewa 
there  is  usually  a  second  door  (fig.  1),  this  being  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  the  one  on  the  west.  This  western  door  is  recognized  as  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  and  is  the  regular  door  of  entry  into  the 
dancing  area.  Among  both  the  Menominee  and  the  Chippewa  there 
is  at  the  present  time  less  strictness  than  formerly  in  respect  to  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  enclosure  during  the  ceremony.  At  the  present 
time  any  one  is  privileged  to  go  and  come  about  as  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  passes  through  the  proper  opening  and  conducts  himself 
in  an  orderly  and  respectful  manner.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
formerly  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  when  once  within  the  en¬ 
closure  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  participant  to  remain  there  through¬ 
out  the  ceremony,  except  in  case  of  some  especially  urgent  cause 
for  leaving.  At  certain  times  during  the  ceremonies  of  to-day  the 
gates  are  closed.  That  is  to  say,  a  guard  is  stationed  at  each  of  the 
gates  and  no  one  may  leave  the  enclosure  without  permission  of  the 
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chief  dancer,  under  whose  direction  the  ceremony  is  being  per¬ 
formed.  Furthermore,  such  a  person,  even  though  he  has  this  per¬ 
mission,  is  required  to  pay  a  small  fine  in  the  form  of  tobacco  or 
some  other  commodity.  These  fines  are  devoted  to  the  good  of  the 
drum  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  grandfather  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  ceremony  and  through  the  agency  of  which  the  invoca¬ 
tions  of  these  participants  are  carried  up  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

THE  DRUM. 

The  objects  about  which  this  whole  ceremony  centers  are  a  large 
drum  and  a  special  calumet.  The  former  is  elaborately  decorated 
with  strips  of  fur,  beadwork  and  cloth,  and  with  pendants  of  bead- 
work,  coins,  and  various  other  objects.  Its  two  heads  are  painted  in 
a  special  symbolic  manner.  Inside  of  one  of  these  dance  circles 
there  may  be  several  of  these  drums,  but  there  is  always  at  least 
one.  If  but  one  drum  is  present,  it  is  usually  placed  at  or  near  the 
center  of  the  circle,  as  is  the  case  in  fig.  2.  If  more  than  one  drum 
is  present  all  are  arranged  upon  the  dancing  area  so  as  to  be  as 
symmetricly  placed  as  possible.  In  fig.  1  is  shown  an  arrangement 
in  which  two  drums  were  present.  During  the  regular  day-time 
ceremony  the  drum  is  hung,  by  means  of  loops,  upon  four  elaborately 
decorated  stakes,  as  is  shown  in  plate  X,  fig.  1,  and  to  even  better 
advantage  in  plate  XI,  fig.  1. 

The  drum  itself  is  constructed  as  follows :  A  large  wooden  wash 
tub  is  procured  and  the  bottom  is  removed.  Over  the  two  ends  are 
stretched  rawhide  heads,  which  are  drawn  very  tightly  by  means  of 
lacings  of  thongs.  This,  of  course,  is  done  when  the  rawhide  is  wet, 
and  upon  drying  the  heads  become  very  tight  and  resonant.  Before 
these  heads  are  put  onto  the  drum  a  thong  is  stretched  across  the 
inside  and  from  this  is  suspended  a  small  bell  which  jingles  very 
pleasantly  as  the  drum  is  being  carried  about.  It  also  produces  a 
constant  jingle  as  the  drum  is  beaten  in  the  ceremony.  It  was 
claimed  by  some  of  the  Chippewa  of  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  reserva¬ 
tion  that  the  bell  is  not  used  except  by  themselves.  Drums  provided 
with  these  bells  have,  however,  been  found  in  other  sections,  though 
of  course  these  may  have  been  made  by  these  particular  Chippewa, 
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and  may  have  found  their  way  into  these  localities  as  gifts  from 
them,  this  being  a  very  prevalent  custom  in  this  region. 

The  above  construction  of  what  may  be  termed  its  body  results 
ordinarily  in  a  drum,  the  upper  head  of  which  is  approximately  two 


N 


FIGURE  3. 

Drawing  looking  down  upon  tlie  upper  kead  of  tke  dream  dance  drum  and  skowing  its  orientation 

and  symkolic  decoration. 


feet  in  diameter.  One  such  drum  measured  had  an  upper  head  of 
twenty-five  inches,  a  lower  head  of  twenty-three  inches,  and  a  depth 
of  twelve  inches.  These  dimensions  are  quite  typical  of  such  drums. 
The  larger  head  is  always  used  as  the  top,  and  about  its  edge  is 
fastened  a  fur,  or  nowadays  more  frequently  a  velvet  band,  varying 
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in  width  upon  different  drums.  Usually  this  band  forms  a  sort  of 
skirt  and  reaches  from  this  upper  edge  of  the  drum  down  to  perhaps 
an  inch  or  two  below  its  lower  head,  thus  covering  its  sides  com¬ 
pletely.  It  hangs  loosely  from  this  upper  edge,  and  is  not  attached 
at  any  point  along  the  sides  of  the  drum,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  lower 
head.  About  this  upper  edge  is  a  broad  band,  usually  of  beadwork, 
but  sometimes  of  fur.  Here  also  are  invariably  the  four  special 
beaded  pieces,  which  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  drum.  Below  this  beaded  band  and  attached  to  the 
“skirt”  above  mentioned  are  fastened  pendants  of  various  kinds, 
some  made  of  beadwork,  others  of  coins,  and  still  others  of  various 
other  metal  objects.  In  fact,  almost  anything  may  be  used  which 
will  produce  a  pleasing  jingle  and  add  to  the  good  appearance  of 
the  drum.  Frequently,  also,  the  bottom  of  this  skirt  ends  in  a  fringe 
made  of  buckskin  strings  provided  with  small  conical  metal  objects: 
such  as  coins,  thimbles,  and  in  fact  almost  any  object  which  will 
jingle  as  the  drum  is  being  beaten.  Fig.  I  of  plate  XI  shows  a 
fairly  near  view,  looking  from  the  northwest,  of  one  of  these  drums. 
At  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken  the  drum  was  not  being 
played,  though  dancers  are  shown  in  the  background.  At  this  cere¬ 
mony  two  drums  were  present,  and  they,  as  is  customary  in  such 
ceremonies,  took  turn  about  in  providing  the  music.  The  second 
of  these  drums  is  well  shown  in  plate  X,  fig.  I.  This  one  is  shown 
in  use  though  only  two  dancers  are  included  in  this  photograph. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  decoration  of  the  drum  is  the 
four  beaded  pieces  which  hang  at  the  four  quarters  of  its  upper  edge 
and  equidistant  from  adjacent  stakes  upon  which  the  drum  is  sup¬ 
ported.  Two  of  these  beaded  pieces  depict  a  head,  or  a  bust,  and 
each  of  the  other  two  depicts  a  hand.  The  view  of  the  drum  shown 
in  plate  XI,  fig.  I,  was  taken  from  such  a  quarter  that  the  former 
is  shown,  while  the  drums  in  plate  X,  fig.  I,  and  in  plate  XIV,  fig.  2, 
show  the  latter.  The  first  pair  of  these  beaded  pieces  are  attached 
to  the  drum  at  the  northwest  and  southeast  quarters,  while  the  hands 
appear  at  the  northeast  and  the  southwest  quarters.  The  positions 
of  these  beaded  pieces  are  shown  in  fig.  3  which  represents  one  of 
these  drums  with  its  essential  features  of  decoration.  In  this  illus¬ 
tration  T  T  represent  the  two  busts  and  H  H  the  two  hands.  These 
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represent  the  head,  or  the  head  and  body,  and  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Spirit  who  gave  this  ceremony  to  the  people,  and  to  whom  the 
invocations  during  the  ceremony  are  made.  The  same  color  sym¬ 
bolism  observed  in  painting  the  drum  heads,  shortly  to  be  described, 
is  found  here.  Thus  the  pieces  attached  to  the  northwest  and  the 
northeast  quarters  are  blue,  while  those  at  the  southwest  and  the 
southeast  quarters  are  red.  Very  frequently  these  special  beaded 
pieces  are  also  provided  with  jingling  fringes,  such  as  that  on  the 
lower  edge  of  the  skirt  of  the  drum.  Plate  XI,  fig.  i,  shows  one  of 
these  beaded  pieces  the  sides  and  lower  border  of  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  jingling  fringe. 

The  heads  of  the  drum  are  painted  in  red,  blue  and  yellow  (fig. 
3)  symbolicly  and  are  exactly  alike.  Through  the  center  runs  a 
yellow  band  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is 
said  to  represent  the  path  of  the  sun.  To  the  south  is  a  red  stripe 
about  half  an  inch  in  width.  Next  to  this  is  a  blue  stripe  of  about 
the  same  width,  and  finally  the  remainder  of  this  half  of  the  drum 
head  is  painted  red.  This  is  said  to  symbolize  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  light  toward  the  south.  To  the  north  of  the  yellow  medial 
line  the  same  kind  of  painting  is  found,  except  that  the  colors  are 
exactly  reversed,  there  being  first  a  narrow  blue  stripe,  then  a  nar 
row  red  stripe,  and  finally  a  blue  area.  The  blue  symbolizes  the 
darker  sky  toward  the  north.  The  four  leather  loops  which  support 
the  drum  upon  the  stakes  are  very  exactly  placed  in  relation  to  the 
painting  on  the  heads  of  the  drum.  One  loop  appears  exactly  at 
each  end  of  this  yellow  medial  line,  the  other  two  loops  appearing  at 
the  ends  of  the  opposite  diameter. 

In  preparing  for  the  ceremony  it  is  necessary  to  make  holes  in 
the  ground  to  receive  the  points  of  the  stakes  which  support  the 
drum,  and  this  is  done  with  the  greatest  of  care  to  see  that  they  are 
so  placed  that  the  symbolic  coloring  will  be  correct,  and  that  the 
yellow  medial  line  will  exactly  delineate  the  path  of  the  sun  at  what¬ 
ever  time  of  year  the  ceremony  is  being  held.  In  fig.  3  these  stakes 
are  indicated  by  the  four  heavy  projections  from  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  at  the  four  cardinal  points. 

These  stakes  are  on  an  average  about  a  yard  in  length.  The 
lower  two  thirds  of  such  a  stake  is  plain  and  tapers  gradually  to  a 
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sharp  point.  It  is  usually  made  of  some  hardwood  and  at  its  largest 
cross  section  measures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  by  two 
inches.  This  largest  dimension  is  at  the  point  where  the  notch 
which  holds  the  loop  which  supports  the  drum  is  situated.  This 
notch  is  usually  from  two  to  perhaps  six  inches  in  depth,  and  is 
made  by  simply  cutting  away  the  wood  down  the  center  of  the  stake 
for  a  space  about  half  an  inch  wide.  That  is  to  say,  starting  with 
the  stake  three  feet  in  length,  its  upper  third  is  parted  by  means  of 
a  slot  half  an  inch  in  width.  One  of  the  resultant  projections  is 
then  cut  off  thus  leaving  two  projections  of  about  equal  cross  sec¬ 
tion  dimensions  but  of  unequal  lengths.  One  measures  from  two 
to  six  inches  or  thereabouts  in  length,  while  the  other  is  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  The  longer  projection  is  then  more  or  less  rounded, 
is  bent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  is  ornamented  with  buckskin, 
with  beadwork,  or  with  painting,  or  sometimes  with  all  three.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  curve,  or  what  may  be  called  the  horn  of  the 
stake,  are  usually  tied  various  pendant  objects,  such  as  ribbons  and 
short  beadwork  strips,  and  always  one  or  more  eagle  feathers. 
These  stakes  are  so  placed  that  this  curved  horn  projects  outward 
from  watever  side  of  the  drum  the  stake  stands. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  short  inner  projection  which  forms 
the  notch  for  the  loop  upon  which  the  drum  rests,  is  placed  some 
kind  of  a  mark  designating  the  particular  position  which  this  stake 
is  to  occupy  when  the  drum  is  set.  This  is  often  done  by  means  of 
brass  tacks,  a  single  tack  indicating  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  two 
tacks  indicating  another,  and  so  on.  In  setting  up  the  stakes  for 
this  drum  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  very  carefully  placed 
according  to  these  marks.  The  ornamentations  of  the  stakes,  other 
than  the  above  mentioned  special  markings  to  show  the  position 
which  the  stake  must  occupy,  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  sys¬ 
tematic  way  in  any  given  set  of  four  stakes,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  almost  all  cases  no  two>  stakes  are  exactly  alike.  So  far  as 
could  be  learned,  however,  these  differences  have  no  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  very  considerable  variety  is  found  in  the  different  sets  of 
stakes,  each  set  being  evidently  made  and  ornamented  according  to 
the  personal  preference  of  the  particular  makers  of  the  drum  to  which 
the  stakes  belong.  The  same  applies  to  the  decorations  upon  the 
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sides  of  the  drum  itself,  and  very  considerable  differences  in  orna¬ 
mentation  are  found  in  different  drums.  The  drum  heads  are,  of 
course,  always  painted  the  same,  their  decoration  having  a  definite 
symbolic  significance  and  being  therefore  prescribed. 

Between  ceremonies  these  stakes  are  kept,  together  with  the 
drum,  by  the  drum’s  special  guardian.  They  are  usually  enclosed 
in  a  special  bag  made  for  the  purpose  and  hung  or  otherwise  placed 
near  the  drum.  Their  sole  use  is  to  support  the  drum  during  the 
daytime  ceremony.  Those  ceremonies  held  at  night  do  not  require 
that  the  drum  be  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  at  such  times  the 
stakes  are  not  brought  out  to  the  dancing  area. 

The  greatest  of  reverence  is  paid  to  this  drum,  and  it  receives 
the  very  best  of  care.  A  special  keeper  is  appointed  for  it,  and  it 
is  never  left  alone  at  any  time.  Offerings  of  tobacco  are  kept  with 
it  at  all  times,  and  between  ceremonies  it  is  the  duty  of  its  keeper, 
as  also  of  any  one  who  is  visiting  at  his  house,  to  smoke  to  the  drum 
in  order  to  invoke  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  concerned 
with  the  dream  dance  cult. 

The  making  of  one  of  these  drums  and  of  the  accessories  which 
accompany  it  is  the  occasion  of  very  elaborate  and  solemn  cere¬ 
monies,  and  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  for  preparation 
and  several  days  for  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  itself.  Such 
a  drum  is  not  made  except  for  some  very  special  reason,  such  as  the 
loss  through  breakage  of  an  old  drum,  or  such  as  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  these  drums  to  a  friendly  neighboring  community.  When 
it  is  agreed  by  the  various  members  of  a  given  community  who  are 
interested  in  this  cult  that  such  a  drum  should  be  made,  the  actual 
work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  people  especially  appointed 
for  the  task.  The  materials  are  assembled  and  minor  ceremonies 
are  held  over  the  production  of  each  of  the  important  parts,  such  as 
the  making  of  the  beaded  band  about  the  upper  head  of  the  drum, 
and  such  as  the  painting  of  the  drum  heads.  A  considerable  amount 
of  money  and  goods  is  required  to  enable  the  members  interested  in 
the  cult  to  produce  one  of  these  drums,  since  each  person  who  has 
in  hand  the  production  of  some  particular  feature  of  the  drum  must 
be  paid  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  part 
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which  he  is  producing,  and  also  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
work  entailed.  Also  the  materials  must  be  the  best  obtainable,  and 
the  large  pipe  and  other  accessories  must  be  provided. 

Having  completed  such  a  drum  it  is  then  necessary  to  hold  a 
ceremony  for  its  dedication.  It  may  then  be  used  by  the  people  of 
the  community  where  it  is  made,  if  it  is  for  that  purpose,  or  it  may 
then  be  sent  to  the  community  for  which  it  is  intended  as  a  present. 
Upon  such  an  occasion  notice  is  given  to  the  community  destined 
to  receive  the  drum  some  weeks,  or  even  some  months,  before  it  is 
sent,  and  when  it  finally  goes  as  many  as  possible  of  the  members  of 
the  community  who  are  making  the  gift  accompany  the  drum,  and 
an  elaborate  ceremony,  a  so-called  “friendship”  dance,  is  held.  The 
drum  is  presented  by  the  head  man  of  the  visitors  to  the  head  man 
of  the  hosts  with  appropriate  speeches  relative  to  the  importance  of 
the  ceremony,  the  significance  of  the  gift,  and  the  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  communities.  Upon  such  an  occasion 
the  members  of  the  community  receiving  the  drum  make  to  the 
members  of  the  community  giving  it  very  substantial  presents ;  not 
in  payment  for  the  drum,  but  as  a  sign  of  good  will  and  friendship. 
In  fact  it  is  a  very  prevalent  custom  among  many  aboriginal  peoples 
to  make  a  return  gift  at  the  time  of,  or  very  soon  after,  receiving  a 
gift  from  anyone,  though  this  is  in  no  way  considered  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  purchase.  To  the  Indian  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  both 
duty  and  privilege  to  show  his  good  will  to  a  friend  by  making  a 
return  present  of  approximately  equal  value.  The  presentation  of  a 
drum  is  a  very  important  occasion  among  the  Chippewa  and  Me¬ 
nominee  and  the  presents  given  are  commensurate  with  this  im¬ 
portance.  In  fact  it  frequently  happens  that  the  visitors  who  have 
come  upon  such  a  mission,  return  to  their  homes  with  a  number  of 
ponies  and  a  variety  of  other  chattels  which,  if  they  were  to  be 
bought  in  the  open  market,  would  cost  a  good  many  dollars. 

The  giving  of  a  drum  by  one  community  to  another  is  certainly 
very  significant  when  that  part  of  the  creed  of  this  cult  which  pre¬ 
scribes  the  establishment  of  universal  peace  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  the  uninitiated  white-man  speak 
of  one  of  these  dream  dances  as  an  “Indian  War  Dance.”  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  since  every  phase  of  this  whole  cere- 
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mony,  and  every  feature  of  the  creed  with  which  it  is  concerned 
deals  with  peace  instead  of  war,  with  friendship  instead  of  hatred, 
and  exemplifies  to  a  striking  degree  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the 
golden  rule.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remarked  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indian  that  he  not  only  preaches  his  creed,  but  practices 
it,  a  condition  which  unfortunately  does  not  always  exist  among  the 
whites.  Still  further,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  is  no  hypocrite  and 
that  he  does  not  simply  preach  and  practice  his  creed  at  times  of 
these  ceremonies,  but  that  he  lives  up  to  these  doctrines  in  his  daily 
hh"  This,  of  course,  applies  to  those  individuals  in  these  tribes  who 
are  c.evout  believers  in  this  dream  dance  cult.  T  here  are  others  who 
have  no  special  affiliation  with  the  members  of  this  faith. 


lLLE  CALUMET 

The  second  object  of  reverence  about  which  the  ceremony 
centers  is  the  special  calumet  with  its  elaborately  ornamented  stem. 
The  catlinite  bowl  of  the  calumet  is  in  reality  a  sacrificial  altar,  or 
censer,  the  office  of  which  is  the  burning  of  sacred  tobacco,  in  order 
that  its  incense  may  be  carried  to  the  particular  diety  in  whose  honor 
the  offering  is  made.  It  is  used  in  making  offerings  to  almost  any 
of  the  many  dieties  of  the  Indian  polytheon,  but  especially  is  it  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to  the  thunder  birds, 
and  to  certain  others  of  the  more  important  dieties  worshiped  by 
these  people.  The  only  illustration  available  of  a  pipe  which  was 
actually  used  in  the  dream  dance  is  that  shown  in  plate  XII,  fig.  2. 
A  close  inspection  of  this  illustration  will  show  that  the  bowl  of  this 
pipe  has  very  elaborate  metal  inlaying  which  is,  however,  quite  un¬ 
usual  for  pipes  used  in  this  ceremony.  Its  long  stem  is  elaborately 
carved  as  is  customary  in  these  pipes.  Of  calumets  used  for  other 
purposes  several  illustrations  are  shown  in  plates  XXI,  XXII  and 
,  .  '  ^°me  of  these’  such  as  those  shown  in  plate  XXI  fio-s  2-a 

for  th  P|Te  ?,XIfn; figS-  1  and  2  Were  USed  esPecially  fOT  smoking 
them  6  thUndCr  birdS  and  bef°re  °bjects  sacred  to 

Those  shown  in  figures  i  and  2  of  plate  XXII  were  especially 
devoted  to  smoking  for  the  benefit  of  the  medicine  bags  of  their 
owners.  The  large  black  stone  pipe  shown  in  plate  XXI,  fig.  If  Z 
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a  “chief’s”  pipe  and  had  no  special  ceremonial  significance.  Those 
pipes  shown  in  figs.  3-12  of  plate  XXIII  were  used  for  ordinary 
smoking  and  therefore  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  calumets,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  bowl  of  the  dream  dance  calumet  varies  considerably  in  size, 
and  more  or  less  also  in  form.  As  is  shown  in  those  illustrated  in 
plate  XXI,  figs.  2-4,  and  in  plate  XXIII,  figs.  1  and  2,  the  bowl  of 
the  typical  calumet  consists  of  a  cylindrical  base  from  four  to  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  from  near  the  middle  of  the  top  of  which 
rises  at  right  angles  the  bowl  proper,  which  extends  to  a  height  equal 
to  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  length  of  the  base.  In  many  cases  the 
cross  section  of  one  of  these  bases  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  is 
flattened  very  decidedly  on  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  It  is  often  suffi¬ 
ciently  flat  to  allow  the  pipe  to  stand  erect  as  it  rests  upon  this  sur¬ 
face.  The  upright  bowl  proper  is  perforated,  this  perforation  being 
on  an  average  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  perforation  of  the  upright  bowl  proper  meets  a  second  opening 
which  runs  in  from  the  rear  end  of  the  base  of  the  pipe,  and  which 
is  usually  somewhat  smaller  than  the  perforation  in  the  bowl  itself. 
Into  this  perforation  in  the  base  is  inserted  one  end  of  the  wooden 
stem. 

From  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  length  of  this  cylindrical  base  pro¬ 
jects  out  in  front  of  the  upright  bowl  proper.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  this  particular  form  of  pipe  may  have  been,  this  projection  serves 
two  purposes.  As  one  of  these  calumets  passes  about  in  a  ciicle  in 
which  the  participants  sit  at  some  distance  one  from  another  it  is 
customary  for  the  pipe  tender  to  pass  it  to  each  individual 
separately,  and  in  doing  so  he  almost  invariably  holds  it  by  this 
projection.  He  thus  presents  it,  stem  first,  to  one  of  the  participants 
who  smokes  from  one  to  several  puffs,  and  who  then  leturns  it 
directly  to  the  pipe  tender  who  again  grasps  this  projection  with  one 
hand  and  carries  it  on  to  the  next  smoker.  When  the  pipe  is  passed 
about  in  a  circle,  like  that  of  the  drummers,  in  which  its  members 
sit  close  together,  it  is  passed  directly  by  one  member  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  next  to  the  left.  In  such  a  case  the  projection  on  the  pipe  bowl 
is  not  used.  When  such  a  pipe  has  passed  around  the  circle  of 
participants  in  either  of  these  manners,  there  remains  a  certain 
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amount  of  tobacco  in  the  bowl  which  must  then  be  smoked  out. 
This  is  done  either  by  the  pipe  tender  himself,  or  by  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  participants  in  the  ceremony  to  whom  the  pipe  tender  finally 
presents  the  pipe  for  this  purpose.  In  any  case  it  is  customary  for 
the  man  who  does  this  final  smoking  out  of  the  pipe  to  rest  this  pro¬ 
jecting  point  on  the  ground,  he  himself  leaning  over  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  reach  the  stem  of  the  pipe  in  that  position.  In  plate  XII, 
fig.  2,  this  is  well  shown.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  most  important 
participants  in  the  dance,  a  man  who  was  especially  looked  up  to  as 
an  orator,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  representative  and 
spokesman  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  is  smoking  out  the  pipe 
after  it  has  gone  the  rounds  in  the  regular  way. 

In  most  cases,  those  calumets  which  are  intended  for  the  highest 
form  of  ceremonial  use,  such  as  that  in  the  dream  dance,  are,  as 
above  mentioned,  very  plain.  Now  and  then  those  intended  for 
other  uses,  such  for  instance  as  more  or  less  ordinary  daily  smok¬ 
ing,  are  less  exact  in  general  form,  but  are  much  more  highly  orna¬ 
mented,  being  inlaid  with  lead,  pewter,  and  even  silver  in  bands  and 
variously  shaped  figures.  Examples  of  such  pipes  are  shown  in 
figs,  i  and  4  of  plate  XXI,  and  in  figs.  I  and  5  of  plate  XXIII. 
Others  have  carved  bands  and  various  other  linear  designs  in  high 
relief  as  in  the  pipe  shown  in  fig.  3  of  plate  XXI.  In  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  however,  the  typical  calumet  especially  that  used  in  the  dream 
dance,  is  very  plain. 

The  ceremonial  calumet  used  by  the  Chippewa  and  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  at  the  present  time  is  almost  invariably  made  of  catlinite,  two 
kinds  of  which  are  easily  recognizable.  The  one  is  a  fairly  light  red 
and  is  apparently  a  little  finer  in  grain  than  the  other.  This  comes 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  pipes  made  from  it  are  obtained 
by  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa  and  by  the  Menominee  exclusively 
through  trade  with  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  and  other  tribes  farther 
to  the  west.  The  second  kind  of  catlinite  is  a  much  darker  red, 
bordering  in  fact  upon  the  brick  red,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  slightly 
coarser  grain.  This  is  said  to  be  found  exclusively  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  still  mined  and  used  to  some  extent  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  peoples,  particularly  by  the  Chippewa  of  the  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  reservation.  1  wo  sources  of  supply  were  mentioned  by 
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these  people.  One  is  located  on  the  small  stream  known  as 
Pipe-stone  creek,  and  at  a  point  four  or  five  miles  southwest  of  the 
Indian  village  of  Post,  which  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  river  and 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  reservation.  It  is  said  that  Pipe-stone 
creek  cuts  through  a  deposit  of  catlinite  several  feet  in  thickness, 
but  that  comparatively  little  use  is  made  by  the  Indians  of  stone  from 
this  deposit  since  the  point  at  which  it  is  located  is  rather  difficult  of 
access.  The  second  locality  mentioned  by  them  is  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Barron  county,  and  directly  east  of  the  town  of  Rice  Lake. 
Mention  was  made  of  this  deposit  many  years  ago  in  some  of  the 
surveys  of  the  region,  and  it  was  visited  in  the  summer  of  1909  by 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  West,  of  Milwaukee,  who  found  evidences  that  the 
deposit  is  being  worked  by  the  Indians  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
West  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  this  quarry  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Archeological  Society  in  Milwaukee,  in  1910,  and  at  that 
time  presented  to  the  Museum  a  specimen  of  the  native  catlinite 
which  he  had  brought  out  from  the  quarry.  This  specimen  is  shown 
in  plate  XXV,  fig.  6. 

In  reality  the  most  important  part  of  one  of  these  calumets  is  its 
long  stem,  which  is  often  elaborately  decorated  with  painting,  and 
sometimes  with  various  pendant  objects  such  as  feathers,  strips  of 
fur  and  ribbons.  Some  are  very  elaborately  carved  and  some  are 
even  nicely  inlaid  with  metal  in  various  designs.  The  forms  of 
these  stems  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  are  circular  in 
cross-section,  others  square,  and  still  others  have  diamond  shapes 
of  various  proportions.  Those  most  highly  prized  and  the  ones 
which  are  very  frequently  used  in  the  dance  are  the  long  stems 
which  are  twisted,  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
twisting  is  only  in  effect,  and  is  not  actual,  but  they  are  so  carved 
that  they  appear  as  if  a  flat  stem  had  been  twisted  about  after  the 
manner  of  a  corkscrew.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  stems  are 
excised,  that  is  to  say,  cut  out  so  as  to  produce  an  openwork  effect. 
Several  examples  of  elaborate  pipe  stems  are  shown  in  plates  XXI 
to  XXIII.  None  of  the  stems  here  shown  were  used  in  the  dream 
dance  and  these  are  all  less  elaborate  than  the  stems  ordinarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  ceremony. 
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The  long  stem  of  the  ceremonial  pipe  is,  as  above  stated,  in  reality 
the  most  important  part  of  the  pipe,  and  is  the  portion  which  carries 
in  a  large  measure  its  ceremonial  significance.  The  importance  of 
this  stem  as  compared  with  that  of  the  bowl  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  facts : 

1.  It  is  smoked  only  during  the  most  elaborate  and  extremely 
formal  parts  of  a  ceremony.  The  bowl  on  the  other  hand  is  used  at 
various  other  times  in  connection  with  a  shorter  and  plainer  stem. 

2.  There  are  certain  special  tunes  which  are  played  for  the 
benefit  of  the  drum’s  pipe,  and  to  these  the  pipe  tender  must  dance. 
In  this  dance  he  carries  with  him  this  long  pipe  stem,  but  it  is 
significant  that  he  does  not  carry  at  the  same  time  the  bowl.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bowl  and  to  its  fragility,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  it  is  more  largely  due  to  purely  ceremonial 
considerations  and  to  the  greater  importance  of  the  stem. 

3.  When  going  away  to  another  locality  to  attend  a  ceremony 
it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  pipe  tender  to  take  with  him  this 
long  stem,  and  to  dance  with  it  during  the  ceremony.  He  does  not, 
however,  take  the  bowl  which  belongs  to  this  stem.  When  possess¬ 
ing  the  stem  at  one  of  these  ceremonies  he  is  accredited  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  drum  to  which  this  pipe  stem  belongs,  and  represents 

also  the  people  themselves  who  are  concerned  with  this  particular 
drum. 

As  above  stated,  the  bowl  of  one  of  these  ceremonial  pipes  may 
be  used  without  the  long  and  elaborately  decorated  stem.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  provided  a  second  stem  something  like  those  shown 
in  plate  XXI,  figs.  2a  and  3a,  which  is  shorter  and  which  has  com¬ 
paratively  little  decoration.  When  it  is  desired,  therefore  to  smoke 
the  bowl  of  this  pipe  at  a  time  when  its  full  ceremonial  significance 
and  power  are  not  required,  this  short  stem  is  employed.  It  is  always 
used  during  the  evening  dance  when  the  drum  is  not  suspended  upon 
its  stakes,  and  when  the  whole  ceremony  is  less  elaborate,  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  less  strictly  ceremonial  conduct.  It  is  also  used  by  the 
drum’s  keeper  in  smoking  before  the  drum  between  ceremonies,  as 
also  by  anyone  who  chances  to  visit  at  his  house,  and  who  wishes 
to  smoke  before  the  drum,  which  is  a  common  practice  among  these 
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In  addition  to  this  special  ceremonial  pipe  used  in  the  dream 
dance,  there  are  several  other  forms.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  certain  other  ceremonial  pipes  and  of  the  large  black  stone 
‘chief’s”  pipe.  These,  together  with  the  “Micmac”  and  other  small 
pipes  employed  in  every  day  smoking,  will  be  treated  more  in  detail 
in  another  section  of  this  paper. 

Of  all  these  various  forms  the  pipe  which  is  at  present  of  the 
greatest  importance  among  the  Chippewa  and  the  Menominee  is  the 
particular  calumet  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  dream  dance. 
This  special  pipe,  together  with  both  its  stems,  always  accompanies 
the  drum  and  is  placed,  when  the  drum  is  in  use  in  the  dance,  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  stake  which  supports  it  (fig.  2,  B).  With  the 
pipe  is  also  a  special  tobacco  tray  in  which  the  tobacco  to  be  smoked 
in  this  pipe  is  prepared.  Such  a  tray  is  usually  of  wood  and  may 
be  of  any  one  of  several  forms.  In  plate  XXIV,  figs.  4,  5  and  8, 
are  shown  three  trays  of  this  type. 

As  used  here  the  term  tobacco  embraces  not  only  tobacco  proper, 
that  is  to  say,  the  leaf  of  some  species  or  other  of  Nicotiana,  but  also 
the  dried  barks  of  certain  shrubs  which  are  smoked.  These  barks 
are  collectively  called  by  the  Chippewa  pakuzlgun.  The  term  kinni- 
kinnick  is  also  loosely  applied  to  them  as  a  means  of  distinction  from 
true  tobacco,  though  kinnikinnick  is  in  its  more  strict  sense  applic¬ 
able  only  to  the  mixture  of  these  barks  with  tobacco  proper,  and 
this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  smoked.  The  unmixed  bark 
is,  however,  sometimes  used,  particularly  when  no  tobacco  is  at 
hand.  A  special  discussion  of  smoking  is  taken  up  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  and  this  matter  is  more  fully  treated  there.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  material  ordinarily  smoked  in  the  dream  dance 
pipes  is  tobacco  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  one  or  another 
of  these  barks  thus  producing  true  kinnikinnick  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  that  term. 

For  this  calumet  also  there  is  a  special  pouch,  which  is  attached 
to  the  loop  of  the  drum  which  suspends  it  from  its  western  stake. 
This  is  an  elaborately  decorated  pouch,  and  in  it  is  kept  the  stock 
of  the  particular  tobacco  which  is  to  be  smoked  in  the  drum’s  pipe. 
In  this  pouch  also  are  kept  all  donations  of  money  which  are  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  drum. 
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This  pipe  has  a  special  keeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  cared  for,  that  it  is  filled,  lighted  and  passed  about  in  its 
particular  circle  at  the  prescribed  four  times  during  each  day’s  cere¬ 
mony,  and  that  it  is  properly  emptied  of  its  ashes  and  returned  to 
its  place  after  passing  about  in  this  manner. 

Four  times  during  each  day’s  ceremony  the  pipe  tender  goes 
over  to  the  place  near  the  foot  of  the  western  stake  where  the  calu¬ 
met  is  kept  (fig.  2,  B)  and,  after  carefully  fitting  the  bowl  and  the 
long  stem  together,  fills  the  bowl  from  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the 
tray  above  mentioned.  He  then,  if  the  ceremony  is  among  the 
Menominee,  lights  a  small  piece  of  punk,  such  as  that  shown  in 
plate  XXIV,  fig.  i,  and  places  it  upon  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl.  He 
then  faces  toward  the  drum,  and  hence  toward  the  east,  and  turns  the 
pipe  around  four  times  above  his  head.  The  pipe  is  held  so  that  the 
stem  is  horizontal  and  is  somewhat  in  front  of  the  tender.  As  he 
turns  it  about  in  this  position  the  stem  passes  over  his  head.  After 
these  four  turns  he  presents  the  stem  to  one  of  the  drummers  who 
draws  upon  it  and  ignites  the  tobacco.  In  most  instances  the  punk 
stays  on  the  bowl  without  any  difficulty,  but  now  and  then  it  drops 
off.  It  is  not,  however,  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  to  have  it 
on  the  pipe  as  it  turns  about  in  this  manner.  This  is  clearly  shown 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  Chippewa  the  punk  is  not  used  at  all. 
The  pipe  is  simply  turned  around  the  required  number  of  times  and 
is  then  lighted  by  holding  a  match  to  it  while  one  of  the  drummers 
draws  upon  the  stem. 

The  other  two  ceremonial  pipes  used  by  the  Menominee,  namely, 
that  used  by  the  dancers  and  that  used  by  the  impersonator  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  are  lighted  in  a  similar  manner.  Each  person  who 
turns  a  pipe  around  over  his  head  in  this  manner  always  faces 
toward  the  drum  no  matter  upon  what  side  of  it  lie  may  stand. 

In  turning  the  pipe  in  this  ceremonial  manner  during  the  dream 
dance  four  turns  are  sufficient  and  no  special  notice  is  accorded  the 
cardinal  points.  However,  upon  some  other  occasions  the  cardinal 
points  are  carefully  taken  into  account.  For  instance  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Menominee  was  recently  at  the  Museum  and  it  was 
proposed  that  a  friendly  pipe  be  smoked  all  around  by  those  present. 
The  large  chief’s  pipe,  shown  in  plate  XXI,  fig.  i,  together  with 
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some  tobacco,  was  accordingly  taken  from  the  exhibition  case  for 
this  purpose.  The  old  man  filled  it  and  then,  facing  toward  the  east, 
turned  it  four  times  around  above  his  head  as  just  described,  after 
which  he  presented  its  stem  toward  the  east.  After  four  more  turns 
he  presented  its  stem  toward  the  south,  and  thus  the  cycles  of  four 
turns  of  the  pipe  and  the  presentation  of  its  stem  continued  until 
he  had  completed  the  presentation  to  the  west,  the  north,  up  toward 
the  zenith,  and  finally  down  toward  the  earth,  making  six  points  in 
all. 

Among  the  Menominee  the  drum’s  pipe  is  used  exclusively  by 
the  circle  of  drummers  except  upon  very  rare  occasions  when  it  may 
be  passed  out  of  this  circle  to  a  chief,  or  to  some  man  of  high  im¬ 
portance  in  the  ceremony.  Among  the  Menominee  there  is  always, 
in  one  of  these  ceremonies,  a  second  calumet  also,  which  is  in  all 
essentials  the  same  as  that  above  described,  but  which  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  dancers  and  is  kept  by  another  special  pipe  tender, 
whose  position  is  at  C  (fig.  2),  just  to  the  north  of  the  door.  This 
particular  official,  though  a  very  important  one  among  the  Menomi¬ 
nee,  appears  to  be  quite  absent  among  the  Chippewa  where  there  is 
only  one  pipe  for  each  drum.  This  pipe  serves  both  the  drummers 
and  the  dancers,  a  fact  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  recent  ideas  and  the  consequent  modification  of  the  ceremony,  all 
of  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later.  Among  the  Menominee 
this  particular  pipe  tender  receives  practically  all  the  donations  of 
tobacco  made  by  each  person  participating  in  the  ceremony  as  he  or 
she  enters  the  door.  A  person  may  if  he  chooses  give  tobacco 
directly  to  the  drum’s  pipe,  but  he  always  gives  some  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  pipe  tender  in  every  case,  and  usually  he  gives  all  his  tobacco 
directly  to  this  man.  This  tobacco  is  later  apportioned,  the  larger 
part  going  to  the  drum. 

At  one  Menominee  ceremony  witnessed  there  was  even  a  third 
calumet  which  was  kept  by  the  impersonator  of  the  Great  Spirit  and 
smoked  by  him  almost  exclusively.  He  did  upon  certain  occasions 
pass  this  pipe  around  among  certain  of  the  more  important  officials 
in  both  the  dancers’  and  the  drummers’  circles.  At  another  cere¬ 
mony  in  this  same  tribe,  however,  no  such  impersonator  was  seen 
and  there  were  but  two  calumets  present.  This  was  a  ceremony 
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held  during  the  week  of  the  tribal  council  which  met  at  Keshena 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  days  of  September, 
1910.  It  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  very  public  nature  of  the 
occasion,  this  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  omitted. 

In  case  a  particularly  large  donation  of  tobacco  is  made  by  some 
individual,  a  special  speech  is  made  by  one  of  the  head  men  over  k 
before  it  is  given  to  the  drum.  These  speeches  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  donor  of  this  tobacco  and  commend  him  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony  and  ask  that  he  be 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  all  present.  Particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  virtue  of  such  a  gift  from  the  stand-point  of  its  religious 
significance,  and  such  a  speech  always  includes  an  invocation  to 
the  Great  Spirit  that  the  tobacco  so  given  shall  be  received  by  him 
and  considered  as  a  votive  offering,  and  that  in  return  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  giving  the  tobacco,  as  also  the  welfare  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  people  assembled,  shall  be  promoted  in  every  way. 
In  case  a  large  donation  of  tobacco  is  made  by  a  stranger,  that  is 
to  say  some  one  not  belonging  to  the  particular  community  in  which 
the  dance  is  being  held,  extra  care  is  taken  by  the  head  men  to  see 
that  an  appropriate  speech  is  made  over  it  and  that  special  com¬ 
mendation  is  given  for  the  act,  and  that  a  special  invocation  to  the 
Great  Spirit  is  made.  Such  donations  of  tobacco  are  received  by 
all  present  in  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit,  and  one  making 
such  a  donation  is  looked  upon  with  favor  even  though  he  is  not  a 
devout  believer  in  the  dream  dance  cult.  His  sincerity  is  never 
questioned  regardless  of  who  he  is  or  whence  he  comes. 

Furthermore,  the  tobacco  donated  by  the  women  who  participate 
in  the  ceremony  is  usually  kept  apart  from  that  donated  by  the  men, 
and  this  as  a  whole  is  the  cause  of  a  special  speech  by  the  chief  or 
some  head  man.  He  expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  men  for  the 
participation  of  the  women  in  the  ceremony  and  for  their  kindness 
in  preparing  the  feasts,  and  he  invokes  the  special  benefaction  of 
the  Great  Spirit  upon  them. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  CEREMONY. 

The  participants  in  the  dance  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  the  musicians,  and  com- 
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prises  (i)  the  drummers,  who  are  also  the  male  singers,  and  (2)  the 
women,  who  assist  in  the  singing.  The  second  of  these  general 
classes  comprises  the  dancers,  all  of  whom  are  men. 

The  drummers,  who  may  number  as  many  as  fifteen  or  there¬ 
abouts,  kneel  immediately  around  the  drum,  as  indicated  by  the 
circles  of  crosses  in  figures  1  and  2.  Each  beats  the  drum  with  a 
slender  drum  stick  about  two  feet  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  head  end  of  such  a  drum  stick  is  wrapped  with 
cloth  or  buckskin.  As  they  drum  they  all  sing,  following  the  lead 
of  the  person  who  starts  the  particular  song  which  is  being  used. 
Any  one  of  the  drummers  is  privileged  to  start  a  song,  and  they 
usually  take  turns  in  this  leading. 

In  a  larger  circle,  that  indicated  by  the  triangles  in  figures  1  and 
2,  directly  outside  that  of  the  drummers  are  seated  the  women,  who 
intone  a  nasal  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  the  men.  In  this  sing¬ 
ing  the  women  never  open  their  mouths,  and  very  frequently  each 
holds  her  nose  partly  shut  with  one  hand  so  that  it  is  a  high-keyed 
humming  that  is  produced.  This  blends  in  a  rather  pleasing  manner 
with  the  louder  song  of  the  men.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  women  who  may  join  in  the  singing.  In  seating  them¬ 
selves  these  women  never  form  a  closed  circle  around  the  drum.  It 
is  necessary  that  such  a  circle  should  be  open  at  the  west  where  the 
drum’s  pipe  is  kept.  In  case  more  wish  to  participate  in  the  singing 
than  can  get  into  a  single  circle,  a  second  circle  is  formed  outside 
the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  drummers  on  the  other  hand,  the  circle 
is  completely  closed  if  necessary  to  accomodate  a  large  number  of 
drummers.  Obviously  no  second  circle  of  drummers  is  possible. 

The  dancers  who  are,  as  above  stated,  all  men  usually  appear  at¬ 
tired  in  the  ordinary  clothing  used  by  the  whites,  though  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  are  certain  additions  to  this  attire  in  the  way 
of  beadwork,  feathers,  and  now  and  then  paint.  In  a  large  measure, 
however,  the  spectacular  dress  of  former  years  has  given  place  to 
the  more  simple  dress  imposed  upon  the  every  day  life  of  the  Indian 
by  the  influences  of  civilization.  A  glance  at  the  plates  of  illustra¬ 
tions  will  show  the  commonplaceness  of  the  average  dress  of  both 
the  men  and  the  women  participating  in  this  ceremony.  As  a  rule 
the  dancers  dress  more  elaborately  than  do  the  drummers  or  the 
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women  who  assist  in  the  singing.  For  such  occasions  there  are  made 
special  beaded  shirts,  such  as  those  shown  in  plate  XIII,  fig.  I,  also 
bead  sashes  and  knee  bands  of  beadwork  and  bright  colored  yarns. 
Frequently,  also,  large  elaborately  beaded  bags,  supported  by  broad 
beaded  bands  passing  over  the  shoulders,  are  worn  by  dancers. 
These  are  in  every  case  primarily  decorative  and  have  in  most  in¬ 
stances  no  pouch  in  which  anything  can  be  carried. 

Now  and  then  a  man  is  found  who  is  attired  in  a  more  primitive 
costume.  For  instance  the  speaker  who  is  shown  in  plate  XVII, 
fig.  2,  in  the  act  of  delivering  an  oration  wears  a  pair  of  leggings 
and  a  breech  clout  each  made  of  black  velvet  and  ornamented  with 
variously  colored  ribbons.  These  velvet  garments  are,  of  course, 
merely  substitutes  for  the  older  type  of  buckskin  garments  which 
were  in  everyday  use  in  aboriginal  times  among  these  peoples. 

At  the  present  time  every  one  attending  one  of  these  ceremonies 
is  completely  dressed,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  the 
hands  and  face,  are  covered.  This  is  quite  a  different  condition 
from  that  which  obtained  in  more  primitive  times  when  a  much 
more  abbreviated  costume  was  worn,  thus  permitting  the  application 
of  paint  to  all  of  the  upper  parts,  at  least,  of  the  body.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  is  considered  highly  improper  for  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  this  ceremony  to  appear  in  a  costume  which  is  in  the  least 
abbreviated.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  treatment  accorded  the 
young  man  who  appeared  in  a  half  nude  condition  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  Whitefish,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  section  of 
this  paper  which  deals  with  that  particular  ceremony.  This  young 
man  was  naked  to  the  waist  line  and  had  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
painted  with  dots  and  short  lines. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  paints  are  at  the  present  day 
almost  entirely  absent  from  these  ceremonies,  but  now  and  then 
some  old  man  is  found  who  paints  his  face  to  a  slight  extent.  He 
sometimes  uses  a  simple  coat  of  red  with  which  he  covers  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  face,  and  sometimes  he  dots  or  streaks  it  with 
red,  blue  or  yellow,  or  perhaps  he  uses  all  three  colors  at  once.  The 
use  of  these  three  pigments  in  connection  with  this  ceremony  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  or  less  symbolic  since  they  are  the  three  colors 
which  appear  upon  the  drum,  the  yellow  being  the  median  line  repre- 
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senting  the  path  of  the  sun,  the  red  representing  the  southern  half 
of  the  sky,  and  the  blue  representing  the  sky  to  the  north  of  this 
sun  path. 

Each  of  the  three  classes  of  participants :  the  drummers,  the 
women  and  the  dancers,  has  its  special  duty,  and  no  member  of  any 
class  participates  in  the  duties  of  the  other  two  classes,  except  upon 
certain  very  special  occasions.  This  applies  very  strictly  to  the 
women,  who  never  do  anything  but  sing  in  their  particular  manner. 
They  also  never  smoke  the  calumet  as  it  passes  about,  though  they 
all  chew  tobacco  incessantly  during  the  whole  ceremony.  The 
drummers  almost  never  dance  except  upon  the  occasion  of  some 
error  in  their  drumming  or  singing.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the 
drummers  strikes  the  drum  out  of  time  with  the  rest,  or  if  he  makes 
some  slight  mistake  in  the  time,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  error 
until  after  the  particular  round  of  the  dance  then  in  progress  is 
finished.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  at  the  end  of  this  round, 
the  drum  starts  again  and  plays  for  perhaps  a  minute,  during  which 
time  the  man  who  made  the  error  must  rise  and  dance  a  few  steps 
where  he  stands.  This  is  said  to  be  by  way  of  acknowledging  his 
error,  and  signifying  that  no  intentional  slight  to  the  drum  has  been 
committed.  In  plate  XI,  fig.  2,  is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  one  of 
the  drummers  dancing  off  such  an  error.  Also,  upon  rare  occasions, 
the  chief  drummer  may  present  to  the  chief  dancer  his  own  drum 
stick.  In  such  a  case  this  dancer  takes  the  place  of  the  chief  drum¬ 
mer  and  all  play  a  special  tune  to  which  the  chief  drummer  dances. 

What  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  of 
the  absolute  division  of  duties  among  these  three  classes  is  the  fact 
that  among  the  Menominee  it  was  observed  that  certain  young  men 
at  times  joined  the  drummers’  circle  and  drummed  in  the  regular 
manner,  while  at  other  times  they  joined  the  dancers’  circle  and 
participated  in  the  dancing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  drummers’  circle  of  another  drum  and  were  therefore 
visitors  at  this  ceremony.  Hence  they  were  privileged  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  this  drum  and  were  also  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
drumming  if  they  chose.  A  similar  condition  was  observed  in  the 
ceremony  at  Whitefish  where  two  drums  were  present.  Only  one 
of  these  drums  was  played  at  a  time,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  one  drum 
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was  silent  its  drummers  remained  seated,  though  its  dancers  almost 
always  danced  to  the  music  of  either  drum  indifferently.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  one  or  more  of  the  drummers  of  the  silent  drum 
would  dance  to  the  music  of  the  one  which  was  then  being  played. 

There  are,  as  above  indicated,  certain  special  personages  con¬ 
nected  with  such  a  ceremony.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  chief 
drummer,  the  drum  keeper,  and  the  drum’s  pipe  tender;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chief  dancer,  the  dancers’  pipe  tender  and  certain 
special  directors  of  the  ceremony.  Both  the  chief  dancer  and  the 
dancers’  pipe  tender  are,  among  the  Menominee,  usually  seated  im¬ 
mediately  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  dancing  area  which  is  always 
on  the  western  side  of  the  circle.  The  chief  dancer  may  or  may  not 
be  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  since  this  religion  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  directly  with  governmental  affairs.  The  directors  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  are  usually  old  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  the  dance  and  their  office  is  to  indicate  the  times  of  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  the  ceremony  each  day,  to  prescribe  the  proper 
order  of  procedure,  and  to  pass  upon  matters  of  propriety  connected 
with  the  dance.  Among  the  Chippewa  these  directors  number  four 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  agree  very  well  one  with  another 
upon  the  procedure  of  the  dance.  Now  and  then  however  their 
opinions  may  differ,  as  was  the  case  in  the  dance  at  Whitefish,  which 
will  be  described  later.  Among  the  dancers  there  is  also  a  special 
class  of  men  known  as  the  “braves.”  The  visitors  from  distant 
points  always  have  particular  positions  in  the  circle  and  are  given 
special  attention  by  their  hosts. 

MUSIC. 

A  great  variety  of  tunes  are  played  and  sung  in  one  of  these 
ceremonies.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  general  tunes  to  which 
every  one  is  privileged  to  dance  without  any  particular  leader,  special 
tunes  for  the  chief  drummer,  the  drum  keeper,  the  chief  dancer,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  and  each  one  of  the  pipe  keepers ;  also  for  the 
class  of  braves,  for  other  special  personages  who  may  be  present,  and 
for  visitors  from  a  distance.  These  tunes  are  always  accompanied 
by  the  drum,  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  ceremonial 
standpoint,  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  music  since  it  is  the 
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beating  of  the  drum  which,  together  with  the  smoke  from  the  cere¬ 
monial  pipes,  is  supposed  to  carry  the  invocations  of  the  participants 
up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  beating  of  the  drum  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  so  far  at  least  as  the  ear  can  detect,  the  same  through¬ 
out,  which  gives  a  similar  rhythm  to  all  the  songs.  The  words  used 
in  these  songs  differ  very  considerably  according  to  the  song,  but 
woe  said  by  informants  to  be  largely  archaic  or,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  comprised  of  unintelligible  syllables.  The  intonation  likewise 
appears  to  differ  with  each  song,  and  these  differences  of  intonation 
are  even  greater  than  are  those  of  the  words  used.  These  songs 
are  characterized  by  much  repetition,  and  have  to  all  appearances 
no  absolutely  fixed  duration.  Under  normal  conditions,  when  a  few 
men  only  are  dancing,  a  song  lasts  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  but  if  a 
lively  interest  is  evinced  in  a  particular  song,  or  if  for  some  other 
reason  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  dancing  the  song  may  be 
prolonged  to  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.  Of  especially  great  duration 
are  those  songs  which  are  played  for  certain  particular  purposes, 
as  for  instance  the  song  played  during  the  consecration  of  the  foods 
for  a  feast.  The  duration  of  this  song  depends  entirely  upon  the 
length  of  time  consumed  by  the  consecrator  in  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  over  the  food,  and  this  ceremony  differs  very  considerably 
under  different  circumstances. 

As  above  stated  each  of  these  songs  is  accompanied  by  drum¬ 
ming,  which  is  in  its  general  nature  the  same  for  all  songs.  The 
strokes  are  in  pairs,  which  gives  the  general  impression  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two'  strokes  of  a  pair  and 
that  between  the  final  stroke  of  one  pair  and  the  initial  stroke  of  the 
next.  These  intervals  are  doubtless  of  practically  equal  duration, 
this  effect  being  produced  by  a  difference  in  force  rather  than  a 
difference  in  time.  The  first  stroke  of  such  a  pair  is  comparatively 
heavy  and  is  followed  immediately  by  a  lighter  one.  The  drumming 
also  is  led  by  the  particular  man  who  leads  the  song  then  being 
used.  Any  singer  is  thus  privileged  to  start  a  song  and  to  lead  it 
throughout.  The  singing  continues  until  such  time  as  this  leader 
gives  the  signal  to  stop,  which  is  indicated  by  a  particularly  heavy 
stroke  of  his  drum  stick  a  few  bars  before  the  song  is  to  be  ended. 
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Under  the  existing  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  recording  songs  or  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this 
music.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  songs  here  used  are 
in  a  large  measure  similar  to,  and  in  many  cases  identical  to  those 
used  by  the  Minnesota  Chippewa,  who  were  employed  by  Miss 
Densmore  as  a  source  of  the  material  from  which  she  has  written 
her  comprehensive  paper  upon  “Chippewa  Music.”1 

DANCING. 

Upon  playing  any  one  of  the  special  tunes  above  referred  to  the 
particular  person,  or  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended,  must 
lead  in  the  dance.  It  would  seem  that  in  most  cases  the  rules  of  the 
dance  permit  any  one  else  to  participate,  but  that  in  certain  cases 
the  tune  is  intended  for  this  particular  person  or  class  of  persons  and 
for  him  alone. 

In  this  dancing  a  person  may  dance  in  place,  that  is  to  say,  may 
go  through  the  necessary  motions  with  the  feet,  without  moving 
from  the  position  in  which  he  is  standing,  or  he  may  dance  one  or 
more  times  around  the  circle.  Very  frequently  the  dancers  take  at 
first  a  complete  turn  around  the  circle  and  come  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  seats  and  here  dance  until  the  tune  is  finished.  In  taking  a 
turn  around  the  circle  in  this  manner  the  movement  is  usually  some¬ 
what  of  the  skipping  step.  Perfect  time  is,  however,  kept  to  the 
music  no  matter  what  movement  may  be  employed.  Upon  coming 
back  to  the  point  at  which  he  intends  to  dance  in  place  the  dancer 
ordinarily  stands  in  one  position  and  keeps  time  by  moving  his  heels 
up  and  down.  This  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  drum¬ 
ming,  namely,  the  movements  of  the  heels  are  in  pairs.  Two  mo¬ 
tions  up  and  down  are  first  made  with  one  heel  and  then  two  mo¬ 
tions  with  the  other,  these  being  in  unison  with  the  double  stroke  of 
the  drum  sticks.  The  position  assumed  in  dancing  in  this  manner 
is  a  perfectly  erect  one,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  rapidly  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  as  the  dancing  proceeds.  Another  form  of 
dancing  in  place  requires  a  slightly  bent  posture.  The  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  onto  one  leg  while  the  opposite  foot  is  raised  slightly 
from  the  ground.  The  foot  is  kept  in  a  position  which  is  nearly 
horizontal  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  music,  the  toe 
just  touching  the  ground  at  each  stroke  of  the  drum.  The  move- 
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ment  back  and  forth  is  not  more  than  perhaps  from  two  to  four  or 
five  inches  and  continues  for  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  these  double 
strokes  of  the  drum  sticks.  At  the  end  of  such  a  series  the  dancer, 
without  losing  a  stroke,  changes  his  position,  throwing  the  weight 
of  his  body  onto  the  foot  which  has  just  been  used  in  dancing  and 
using  the  opposite  foot  for  the  motion  of  the  dance  as  above 
described. 

Any  man  present  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  particular  group 
of  people  to  which  the  drum  belongs,  a  member  of  a  similar  group 
elsewhere,  or  a  member  of  no  group  at  all,  is  privileged  to  dance  at 
one  of  these  ceremonies,  except  of  course  that  he  is  not  supposed 
to  dance  to  special  tunes  played  for  certain  particular  individuals 
or  classes  of  individuals  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  In  fact  per¬ 
sons,  such  as  whites,  who  are  definitely  known  not  to  have  any 
affiliation  with  the  sect  of  the  dream  dance  are  welcomed  in  the 
ceremony  provided  their  conduct  is  proper  and  in  conformity  to 
that  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  dance.  On  the  other  hand  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  dance  is  entirely  voluntary  and  a  person  may  sit  in  the 
circle  day  after  day  if  he  chooses  without  once  dancing  or  other¬ 
wise  participating  even  though  he  may  be  invited  repeatedly  to  do 
so.  In  the  speeches  made  by  the  leading  men  frequent  mention  is 
made  by  them  of  their  desire  to  see  ail  participate  and  invitations  are 
extended  to  all  present  to  join  in  the  dancing  or  to  otherwise  enter 
into  the  ceremony. 

These  invitations  to  dance  are  not  confined  to  words  alone,  but 
a  person  by  his  actions  may  invite  another  to  dance.  This  is  seen 
especially  among  the  regular  dancers.  If,  for  instance,  some  regular 
dancer  is  seated  with  the  evident  intention  of  skipping  a  round  of 
the  dancing  another  may  dance  up  immediately  in  front  of  him  and 
execute  a  few  especially  vigorous  steps  or  may  hold  before  him  a 
pipe,  a  beaded  wand  or  any  other  object  he  happens  to  be  carrying, 
or  he  may  simply  hold  a  hand  before  him,  any  of  which  actions 
serves  as  a  special  invitation  to  the  one  seated  to  rise  and  join  in  the 
dance.  No  offense  is  taken  if  he  does  not  join  in  such  a  case,  but 
etiquette  rather  requires  him  to  do  so. 
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ORATIONS. 

Many  speeches  are  made  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Almost 
any  man  who  is  participating  in  the  ceremony  is  privileged  to  speak. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  rise  after  any  particular  round  of 
the  dance  has  been  finished  and  the  music  has  stopped,  or  to  remain 
standing  if  he  has  been  dancing  during  the  round.  This  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  something  to  say  and  he  is  then 
privileged  to  speak  upon  whatever  subject  he  chooses,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  vary  greatly.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  speaking  is  largely 
confined  to  the  more  important  men  connected  with  the  ceremony, 
such  as  the  chief  dancer,  the  chief  drummer,  and  others.  As  above 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  a  large  donation  of  tobacco,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  donation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  food,  special  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  and  a  special  speech  is  given  by  one  of  these  head  men 
in  which  the  people  are  notified  of  this  action  of  their  benefactor, 
and  a  special  invocation  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  welfare  of  this 
particular  individual  is  made.  Other  speeches  deal  with  the  desire 
of  the  participants  for  the  assistance  and  benefactions  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  help  them  in  matters  of  health  and  general  prosperity.  Still 
others  are  exhortations  to  the  people  for  a  better  ethical  standard, 
while  others  are  chastisements  of  certain  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals  who  are  found  to  be  negligent  or  malicious  in  some 
particular  or  other. 

Still  other  orations  recount  the  story  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
ceremony  and  outline  its  creed,  which,  as  was  above  mentioned,  may 
be  very  concisely  stated  as  a  most  perfect  conception  of  the  golden 
rule  and  the  promotion  of  universal  peace.  This  creed  is  all  embrac¬ 
ing  and  demands  for  the  stranger  the  same  consideration  as  is  ac¬ 
corded  the  tribesman  and  blood  relative.  Frequently  an  old  man 
rises  after  a  round  of  dancing  and  delivers  a  lengthy  and  eloquent 
dissertation  upon  the  ethical  principles  involved  in  the  creed  of  the 
dream  dance,  stating  that  he,  himself,  cannot  expect  h>  live  much 
longer  to  see  the  creed  flourish  and  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  that  he  wishes  to  impress  up¬ 
on  the  younger  generation  the  desirability  of  at  all  times  honoring 
the  faith,  doing  homage  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  above  all  assisting 
in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  universal  peace  and  brother- 
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hood.  Frequently  he  recounts  during  such  an  oration  some  instance 
showing  the  direct  benefit  which  has  been  derived  by  some  individual 
or  by  some  community  as  a  result  of  their  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  governing  the  faith  and  their  endeavor  to  at  all  times  observe 
the  mandates  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

how  and  then  some  person  is  guilty  of  an  act  in  the  dancing 
circle  or  immediately  adjacent  thereto  that  merits  the  direct  con¬ 
demnation  of  some  of  the  head  men  connected  with  the  ceremony. 
Upon  such  occasions  one  or  more  of  these  head  men  will  speak  upon 
this  subject,  outlining  the  undesirability  of  the  action  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  individual  in  question  and  showing  the  people  wherein  a  direct 
transgression  of  established  principles  has  been  committed.  An 
instance  of  this  was  shown  upon  one  occasion  at  a  dance  upon  the 
Menominee  reservation.  The  rules  governing  this  ceremony  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dancing  circle.  They  are  even  so  strict  that  they  prohibit  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  anyone  at  the  dance  who  has  recently  taken  liquor.  One 
day  two  young  men  who  had  been  drinking  slightly  came  to  the 
dance.  They  had  not  been  guilty  of  drinking  the  liquor  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  dancing  ground  and  their  state  of  insobriety 
was  such  that  it  was  quite  unnoticeable  unless  one’s  attention  was 
called  to  it.  It  was,  however,  quickly  detected  by  the  chief  drum¬ 
mer,  who  immediately  arose  and  delivered  a  most  scathing  rebuke 
to  these  young  men  for  this  flagrant  misconduct.  He  spoke  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  upon  the  viciousness  of  such  conduct  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  young  men  be  requested  to  leave  the  premises 
upon  which  the  dancing  ground  was  located,  and  said  that  he  hoped 
that  this  action  would  serve  as  an  example  to  others  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  dance.  This  speech  was  followed 
by  another  from  one  of  the  chief  men  connected  with  the  dance,  and 
almost  immediately  these  two  young  men  left  the  premises  and  did 
not  return  until  the  following  day.  Such  wilful  violations  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  dance  are  spoken  of  in  terms  which  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  displeasure  of  the  speaker,  and  which 
might  be  considered  by  some  as  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings  of  those 
against  whom  the  speeches  are  directed.  It  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  offenders  are  in  no  way  ignorant  of  these  prin- 
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ciples,  that  these  violations  are  directly  wilful  and  that  they  there¬ 
fore  in  reality  merit  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  they  re¬ 
ceive. 


In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  violation  of  some 
principle  of  the  creed,  which  violation  appears  to  be  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  rather  than  to  malicious  intent,  the  action  of  those  in  authority 
is  always  very  mild  and  considerate.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  young  man  who  appeared  in  a  half  nude  condition  at  the  dance 
at  Whitefish.  Several  men  spoke  against  his  action,  but  all  these 
speeches  were  couched  in  conciliatory  terms.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  he  was  a  young  man  and  that  he  was  probably  unaware  of  the 
strict  rules  governing  such  matters.  Allowances  must  therefore  be 
made  for  him  on  this  score  of  ignorance,  and  harsh  judgment  must 
be  suspended.  It  was  outlined,  however,  by  each  of  the  several 
speakers  that  it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  that  such  conduct  was  not 
permissible  and  that  this  young  man  must  be  asked  not  to  again 
appeal  in  such  attire,  burthermore,  these  same  speakers  each  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  some  article  of  clothin°- 

* 

These  speeches  outlining  the  creed  and  setting  forth  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  dance  are  almost  invariably 
made  by  members  of  the  home  circle,  that  is  to  say  residents  of  the 
place  at  which  the  dance  is  held.  Speeches  are  also  frequently  made 
by  participants  from  a  distance  who  have  come  as  visitors  to  this 
community,  but  the  tenor  of  such  speeches  is  usually  that  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  appreciation  for  the  reception  accorded  the  visitors,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  joy  at  the  excellent  spirit  shown  in  the  ceremony.  One 
visitor  at  the  dance  at  Whitefish,  for  instance,  recounted  how  he  had 
traveled  over  a  great  part  of  the  middle  west  and  had  danced  in 
many  different  localities  and  with  many  different  tribes,  and  how  he 
iad  found  in  all  these  localities  this  same  ceremony,  how  its  prin¬ 
ciples  were  the  same  wherever  he  had  encountered  it,  and  what  a 
great  benefit  it  was  proving  to  the  communities  in  which  its  devotees 

wntt'u  t0°k  °CCaSi0n  t0  menti°n  £Specially  the  importance  of 
“  as  a  center  of  this  creed,  and  delighted  the  people  of 

Whitefish  by  recounting  the  fact  that  he  had  danced  at  a  point  far 

toward  the  west,  in  the  Sioux  country,  to  the  music  of  a  drum  which 

lad  been  made  by  the  Whitefish  people  and  which  had  been  pre- 
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sented  by  them  to  another  community  toward  the  west  and  which 
had  eventually  found  its  way  to  this  comparatively  remote  region. 
He  also  told  how  the  story  of  this  particular  drum’s  origin  was  still 
kept  by  its  present  owners,  and  how  they  always  spoke  with  great 
respect  concerning  the  people  of  Whitefish. 

FEASTS. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  of  these  dances  begins  at 
about  eleven  o  clock  in  the  morning  and  lasts  until  between  four  and 
five  in  the  evening.  The  dancing  is  almost  continuous  with  but  very 
short  intermissions,  except  during  the  feast  of  the  day,  which  is 
usually  served  at  about  one  o’clock.  The  foods  intended  for  this 
feast  are  brought  into  the  dancing  circle  and  a  special  ceremony  is 
performed  over  them,  after  which  they  are  apportioned  to  all  those 
present.  In  one  of  the  Menominee  ceremonies  witnessed  during  the 

o 

summer,  there  was  a  special  person  who  did  not  at  any  time  appear 
in  the  Chippewa  ceremony.  He  impersonated  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
at  this  dance  it  was  he  who  performed  over  the  foods  the  ceremony 
of  consecration.  His  position  in  the  circle  was  at  the  point  marked 
D  in  the  accompanying  figure  2.  He  wore  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dress  of  the  dance,  a  large  eagle  feather  cape.  This  was  tied 
by  a  cord  passing  about  under  his  arm  pits,  and  reached  nearly  to 
the  ground.  It  consisted  of  a  cloth  foundation  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  the  tail  feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  complete  covering  over  this  cloth  backing.  Each  feather  was 
specially  ornamented  with  small  bits  of  the  white  pelts  of  weasels, 
which  were  glued  directly  to  the  quill  of  the  feather  out  toward  its  tip. 
Near  the  center  of  the  top  of  this  cape  were  two  eagle  wing  feathers, 
which  were  so  arranged  that  when  the  cape  was  worn  they  projected 
directly  out  from  the  back  like  a  pair  of  horns.  Between  dances  this 
impersonator  sat  upon  a  stool,  over  which  was  thrown  a  blanket 
which  extended  for  some  distance  toward  the  east,  and  the  office  of 
which  was  to  keep  the  feather  cape  from  touching  the  ground.  In 
taking  his  seat  after  a  dance  the  impersonator  was  very  careful  to 
see  that  the  cape  lay  properly  upon  this  blanket,  and  in  no  case  was 
it  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  or  to  become  soiled  in  any  way. 
Accompanying  this  cape  was  a  beaded  wand  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
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inches  in  length,  this  being  a  sort  of  badge  of  office,  as  it  were,  and 
serving  the  impersonator  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  pipe  stem 
of  the  drum’s  calumet  in  the  case  of  the  special  pipe  tender.  While 
inside  the  ring  the  impersonator  always  wore  this  cape  and  always 
carried  the  beaded  wand.  In  case  he  had  occasion  to  leave  the  circle, 
however,  the  cape  was  very  carefully  placed  upon  the  stool  and  the 
wand  put  in  such  a  position  back  of  the  two  eagle  wing  feathers 
that  they  would  stand  erect,  thus  leaving  the  cape  and  wand  to  im¬ 
personate  the  chief  diety  during  his  absence.  Great  reverence  was 
paid  to  this  impersonator  while  present  in  the  ring  and  participating 
in  the  ceremony  as  the  representative  of  the  Great  Spirit,  though 
when  divested  of  his  special  insignia  and  outside  the  ring  this  old 
gentleman  was  looked  upon  in  every  way  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

The  Menominee  name  of  this  impersonator  was  given  as  tea' 
manitu,  a  fact  which  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  reconcile  with  the 
Menominee  name  for  the  Great  Spirit,  which  is  mate  awatuk.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  name  comes  in  reality  from  the 
Chippewa  gi'tci  manitu,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  tea  manitu.  This  whole  ceremony  came  from  the  west, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  learned  was  introduced  among  the  Menominee 
from  the  Chippewa,  or  perhaps  from  the  Potawatomi.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  therefore,  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  present  form 
of  the  name  of  this  impersonator  comes  from  the  Chippewa  gi'tci 
manitu,  which  is  their  name  for  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  impersonator  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  thunder  bird, 
which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  mythological  concepts  of 
the  Menominee  and  the  Chippewa,  and  this  seems  probable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Menominee  name  for  the  thunder  bird  is 
na'ma’kiu.  The  function  of  this  impersonator  is,  according  to  the 
Indians,  to  represent  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  ceremony  is  in  a  large 
measure  directed  as  an  invocation  to  him  in  this  representative 
capacity.  His  seat  in  the  dancing  circle  is  so  placed  that  he  faces  the 
drum  at  all  times,  and  there  are  played  special  songs  to  which  he 
alone  may  dance. 

Perhaps  his  most  important  office  is  that  of  consecrating  the 
foods  to  be  used  in  the  feasts,  which  form  one  of  the  most  character- 
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istic  features  of  the  dream  dance.  The  ceremony  of  consecration 
as  performed  by  him  was  as  follows : 

At  one  o’clock  or  thereabouts,  the  dishes  containing  the  feast 
were  brought  in  and  placed  at  a  point  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
dancing  area  (fig.  2,  E).  In  this  particular  case  the  feast  was  pro¬ 
vided  almost  entirely  by  the  impersonator  himself,  who  was  also  the 
keeper  of  the  drum  and  the  owner  of  the  house  near  which  the  dance 
was  held.  He  personally  brought  in  the  vessels  containing  the  foods 
and  placed  them  in  their  proper  position.  Then,  going  over  to  his 
stool,  which  was  at  D,  he  again  put  on  his  feather  cloak  and  took 
up  his  beaded  wand.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  drummers  to  play 
and  sing  the  particular  air  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the 
food.  To  the  accompaniment  of  this  music,  which  continued  con¬ 
stantly  throughout  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  impersonator  per¬ 
formed  the  following  rite  before  the  food  was  served. 

He  first  danced  with  a  skipping  step  completely  around  the  ring 
in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  then  completely  around  the  point,  E, 
at  which  the  foods  had  been  placed.  He  then  danced  slowly  back 
and  forth  four  different  times  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  ring. 
He  next  danced  in  a  circle  around  the  foods,  finally  coming  to  a 
position  immediately  to  the  north  of  them.  At  this  juncture  he 
placed  his  beaded  wand  in  his  belt  and  there  it  remained  until  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  completed.  Here  he  danced  in  place  for 
a  few  minutes,  after  which  he  bent  over  as  if  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
food  and  while  in  this  bent  posture,  he  danced  a  complete  circle 
and  a  quarter  in  a  clockwise  direction  about  the  foods,  thus  bringing 
himself  to  a  position  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  foods.  He  then 
faced  toward  the  east  and  made  a  motion  with  both  hands  upward 
and  outward,  signifying  that  he  was  throwing  or  offering  these 
foods  toward  the  eastern  sky.  Having  thrown  the  foods  in  this 
ceremonial  manner  toward  the  east,  he  faced  about  toward  the  west 
thus  again  facing  the  foods,  and  danced  in  place  for  seveial  minutes. 
He  then  bent  in  the  same  manner  as  above  over  the  foods  and  danced 
another  complete  clockwise  circle  and  a  quarter  about  them,  thus 
bringing  him  to  the  south  of  them.  He  then  faced  toward  the  south 
and  threw  or  offered  the  foods  in  this  ceremonial  manner  upward 
toward  the  southern  sky.  Facing  the  foods  again  he  danced  in  place 
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for  some  minutes  more,  after  which  he  performed  the  same  kind  of 
a  dance,  and  ceremonial  picking  up  of  the  foods  and  threw  them 
toward  the  western  sky,  being,  of  course,  in  this  case  on  the  western 
side  of  the  foods.  A  similar  cycle  brought  him  again  to  the  north 
from  which  position  he  threw  the  foods  toward  the  northern  sky, 
thus  completing  four  of  the  six  cardinal  points.  In  this  position  he 
danced  for  some  minutes,  after  which  he  made  a  motion  as  if  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  foods,  but  omitted  the  dance  about  them.  These  he  threw 
up  toward  the  zenith  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  thrown  the  others 
toward  the  foregoing  four  cardinal  points.  In  this  case  he  remained 
facing  toward  the  foods,  not  turning  his  back  on  them  as  he  had 
done  in  the  four  cases  above  mentioned.  Finally  for  the  sixth  and 
last  time,  he  danced  in  place  and  made  motions  as  if  picking  up  the 
foods,  this  time  throwing  them  toward  the  earth  and  completing  the 
ceremonial  offering  of  these  foods  toward  the  six  cardinal  points 
recognized  by  the  Menominee. 

This  ceremony  having  been  completed  a  couple  of  men  came  up 
and  began  the  serving  of  the  foods  to  the  participants  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Each  participant  is  supposed  upon  such  an  occasion  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  own  dish,  which  is  taken  by  one  of  these  waiters,  filled  and 
returned  to  him.  He  then  places  it  by  his  side  or  in  any  convenient 
place  until  all  have  been  served.  When  everyone  is  thus  ready,  one 
of  these  waiters  goes  over  to  the  impersonator  of  the  Great  Spirit 
and  feeds  him  a  spoonful  of  food,  and  not  until  then  is  anyone  else 
at  liberty  to  eat.  This  feeding  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  done  with  the 
idea  that  as  this  impersonator  in  the  ceremony  partakes  of  the  food 
in  this  way  so  the  Great  Spirit  himself  partakes  of  its  essence  and 
thus  signifies  that  the  feast  is  acceptable  to  him  and  that  he  looks 
with  favor  upon  the  givers  of  the  feast  and  the  participants  in  the 
ceremony.  After  this  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  eat  his  portion  of 
food. 

The  foods  used  in  any  of  these  feasts  must  be  consecrated,  but 
the  mode  of  procedure  differs  to  a  certain  extent  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  as  is  shown  in  the  consecration  ceremony  as  it  exists  among  the 
Chippewa  where  this  impersonator  does  not  exist.  This  consecra¬ 
tion  is  described  in  detail  in  recounting  the  dream  dance  held  at 
Whitefish,  July  second  to  tenth,  1910. 
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During  the  whole  ceremony  for  the  consecration  of  food,  the 
drummers  play  and  sing  continuously,  but  immediately  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  over  the  music  ceases.  It  is  resumed  immediately  the  feast 
is  finished,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  the  feast. 

THE  EVENING  CEREMONY. 

The  ceremony  proper  ends,  as  above  stated,  at  between  four  and 
six  o’clock,  but  during  the  evening  there  is  always  held  a  short, 
though  less  elaborate,  ceremony.  This  differs  only  in  certain  features 
from  the  regular  ceremony  of  the  day.  The  drum  is  not  hung  on  its 
four  stakes ;  in  fact,  these  stakes  are  not  brought  out  to  the  circle  at 
all.  Furthermore,  the  whole  ceremony  need  not  necessarily  be  held 
in  the  dancing  enclosure,  but  may  be  held  almost  anywhere  else,  as 
is  shown  in  speaking  of  the  Whitefish  ceremony.  Wherever  this 
evening  ceremony  is  held  a  blanket  or  other  piece  of  cloth  is  placed 
on  the  ground  in  order  to  protect  the  drum  from  direct  contact  with 
the  earth.  However  in  placing  the  drum  upon  this  cloth  it  is  oriented 
as  carefully  as  if  it  were  being  hung  on  the  stakes.  The  long, 
elaborately  decorated  stem  used  with  the  drum’s  calumet  is  brought 
out  and  placed  in  its  proper  position  at  the  west  of  the  drum,  but  is 
not  used  in  smoking.  All  smoking  during  the  evening  ceremony  is 
done  with  the  same  bowl  as  is  used  during  the  day,  but  with  its  short 
stem.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  ceremonial  lighting  and  passing  of 
the  pipe.  A  few  speeches  similar  to  those  heard  in  the  daytime  are 
made  during  the  evening,  but  the  whole  evening  ceremony  is  much 
less  elaborate  than  that  held  during  the  day  and  it  rarely  lasts  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHIPPEWA  AND 
MENOMINEE  CEREMONIES. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  attempt  has  been  to  give  a  complete 
general  idea  of  the  typical  dream  dance  and  to  describe  more  or  less 
in  detail  certain  features,  such  as  pipes,  which  are  intimately  related 
to  the  ceremony.  In  doing  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  differences  existing  in  certain  features  of  the  ceremony  as  it 
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is  performed  by  the  Chippewa  and  by  the  Menominee.  It  may  now 
be  well  to  take  up  more  in  detail  a  consideration  of  these  points  of 
difference. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  differences'  in  the  ceremony,  as 
performed  in  these  two  localities,  is  the  presence  among  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  of  two  and  sometimes  three  calumets,  and  the  presence  among 
the  Chippewa  of  but  one  calumet  for  each  drum.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  drum’s  calumet  is  the  most  important  among 
the  Menominee,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  always  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  other  pipes  present.  Further,  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these  extra  pipes  is  kept  for  the 
special  use  of  the  dancers,  and  another  for  the  use  of  the  imperson¬ 
ator  of  the  Great  Spirit  whenever  he  is  present.  Among  the  Me¬ 
nominee  the  drum’s  calumet  is  never  smoked  outside  the  drummers’ 
circle,  while  among  the  Chippewa  it  is  smoked  by  both  drummers 
and  dancers.  Furthermore,  among  the  Menominee  the  pipe  is  al¬ 
ways  lighted  by  means  of  punk,  while  among  the  Chippewa  it  is 
lighted  directly  with  a  match. 

Among  the  Chippewa  the  donations  of  tobacco  are  given,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  directly  to  the  drum  or  to  whatever  person 
or  object  they  are  intended  for,  while  among  the  Menominee  tobacco 
is  almost  invariably  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  dancers’  calumet, 
whose  position  is  directly  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  dancing  circle, 
and  it  is  by  him  given  to  the  drum’s  pipe  and  to  the  impersonator 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  also  to  certain  other  individuals  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  It  is  also  permissable,  though  not  customary,  among 
the  Menominee  to  give  tobacco  directly  to  the  drum  or  to  any  person 
or  object  for  whom  it  is  intended.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  the  dancers’ 
pipe  tender  becomes  in  this  tribe  a  much  more  important  official 
than  he  would  otherwise  be. 

The  dancing  circle  is,  among  the  Chippewa,  provided  with  two 
doors,  while  among  the  Menominee  there  is  but  one.  There  are  also 
some  cases  among  the  Chippewa  where  but  a  single  door  is  present, 
but  custom  appears  to  favor  two  openings.  Furthermore,  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  Chippewa  tends  to  angularity  and  is  usually  quite 
high,  while  that  of  the  Menominee  is  more  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
circular  and  is  very  low. 
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Two  striking  and  important  features  stand  out  in  contrast  to  one 
another  in  the  ceremony  performed  at  Whitefish  and  in  that  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Menominee  reservation.  As  will  be  pointed  out  more 
fully  later  on  in  this  paper  there  has  arisen  at  Whitefish  what  may 
be  termed  a  special  version  of  this  dream  dance  cult  which  embraces 
certain  modern,  introduced  ideas.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  cross  in  the  center  of  the  dancing  area.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  impersonator  of  the  Great  Spirit  at  this 
point,  whereas  among  the  Menominee  this  official  is  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  character  and  one  of  high  importance  in  the  ceremony. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DREAM  DANCE  WITH 
THE  GHOST  DANCE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all,  or  at  least  most  religious  creeds 
wherever  found  have  certain  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
very  similar,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  dream  dance  faith  should 
possess  certain  features  which  appear  in  various  other  religions. 
Perhaps  its  nearest  parallel  is  the  ghost  dance  religion,  which  for 
many  years  formed  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  a  large  part  of  the  western  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  faiths  are  dissimilar  in  many  of  their  details,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  short  comparison  of  the  two. 

Mr.  James  Mooney’s  excellent  and  exhausive  paper  entitled 
“The  Ghost-Dance  Religion”3  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the  origin, 
the  rise  and  fall,  and  the  details  of  this  important  religion.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  faith  in  its  first  tangible  form  had  its  origin  with  a 
Delaware  prophet  whose  first  vision  of  importance  came  to  him  in 
1762,  and  was  the  direct  expression  in  this  religious  manner  of  the 
ever  increasing  discontent  which  naturally  arose  among  the  Indians 
with  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their  territory  and  the 
imposition  of  the  customs  and  artificial  conditions  of  the  new  comers 
upon  them.  In  fact  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  this  prophet  was  the 
requirement  that  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  should  use  not  only 
their  influence,  but  the  violence  of  war  in  ridding  the  countiy  of  the 
white-man,  whose  presence  was  the  greatest  calamity  which  had 
ever  befallen  the  Indians.  The  doctrine  as  promulgated  by  this 
prophet  had,  therefore,  as  one  of  its  chief  features  the  direct  com- 
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mand  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  war  should  be  made  upon  the  whites. 
In  this  respect  it  differed  very  materially  from  the  more  recent  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  religion,  which  prescribed  the  very  opposite  conduct,  as 
will  be  shown  later. 

In  various  other  respects  the  creed  of  the  Delaware  prophet  was 
a  good  one.  It  prescribed,  so  far  as  inter-tribal  relations  were  con¬ 
cerned,  a  reign  of  brotherhood,  and  a  cessation  of  inter-tribal  wars. 
It  prescribed  also  a  state  of  most  perfect  intra-tribal  felicity  which 
included  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  the  golden  rule,  and  which  pre¬ 
scribed  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  which 
had  by  that  time  become  a  great  curse  among  most  of  the  tribes. 
Finally,  it  prescribed  the  supplanting  of  the  old  faiths,  especially 
those  concerned  with  the  medicine  ceremonies,  by  the  new  religion. 

After  some  years  of  this  supposedly  divine  guidance  through  the 
agency  of  this  prophet  a  large  number  of  the  tribes,  many  of  which 
had  formerly  been  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  were  united  under  the 
leadership  of  Pontiac  for  a  determined  effort  looking  toward  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  Colonies,  for  it  was  against  them  that  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians  were  directed,  while  the  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  considered  their  friends.  The  progress  and  out¬ 
come  of  this  war  are  matters  of  history.  It  ended  with  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Indian  forces,  and  with  the  final  killing,  through 
treacherous  means,  of  Pontiac  himself. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  such  Messiah  movements,  first  one  time 
and  then  another,  was  set  for  the  final  coming  of  the  millenium  and 
the  establishment  by  supernatural  means  of  a  great  and  universal 
Indian  paradise.  These  prophesies  having  failed  and  the  war  of 
Pontiac,  which  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  religion,  having  ended 
disastrously  the  faith  received  a  very  sever  blow  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  for  many  years,  though  it  still  survived  in  a  more  or 
less  latent  state. 

In  fact  it  was  not  until  over  forty  years  later  that  any  important 
agitation  along  these  lines  again  arose.  This  came  through  the 
revelations  and  teachings  of  Tenskwatawa,  the  Shawano  prophet, 
who  in  1805  announced  his  revelations,  which  were  in  most  respects 
quite  like  those  of  his  predecessor  above  mentioned.  In  his  visions 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  journey  to  the  spirit  world,  and  to 
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communicate  directly  with  the  Great  Spirit  he  received  instructions 
concerning  the  ghost  dance  religion  and  concerning  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  of  his  followers.  His  teachings  were  a  denunciation  of 
all  forms  of  the  then  existing  witchcraft  and  medicine  practices,  a 
denunciation  of  drinking  and  of  the  use  of  the  white-man’s  dress 
and  implements,  as  also  of  the  practice  of  the  inter-marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  white-men  and  Indian  women.  He  prescribed  that  his 
followers  should  return  to  the  old  mode  of  life  where  all  property 
was  in  common,  and  where  buckskin  clothing  and  the  fire-stick 
should  replace  the  white-man’s  dress  and  his  flint  and  steel. 

The  naturally  religious  nature  of  the  Indians  caused  them  to 
quickly  take  up  the  teachings  of  this  new  prophet,  and  to  herald 
him  as  the  direct  mouthpiece  of  the  Great  Spirit,  with  the  result  that 
delegations  came  from  many  tribes  both  near  and  far  to  visit  him 
and  receive  his  teachings,  which  they  in  turn  transmitted  to  the 
members  of  their  respective  tribes.  Tenskwatawa  was  the  brother 
of  Tecumseh,  who  was  a  level  headed  and  astute  chieftain,  and  who 
was  quick  to  see  in  the  teachings  of  his  brother  which  brought  all 
these  delegations  to  their  village  the  opportunity  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  great  political  movement,  which  would,  he  believed,  enable 
his  race  to  form  a  confederation  which  would  be  powerful  enough  to 
stop  the  further  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  whites,  who  had 
already  driven  the  Indians  from  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  region  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio  valley.  He  had  for  years  insisted 
that  the  region  west  of  the  Ohio  should  be  unmolested  by  the  whites 
and  left  as  the  domain  of  the  Indians,  and  he  saw  in  the  conditions 
now  before  him  the  opportunity  to  organize  the  various  tribes  against 
this  common  enemy  and  effectually  stem  the  tide  of  white  immigra¬ 
tion  which  was  pressing  farther  and  farther  westward  and  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  insistent  in  its  demands  for  greater  territory. 
Acting  upon  this  idea  he  succeeded  in  forming  one  of  the  greatest 
confederations  known  in  American  history.  Its  power  was  finally 
broken  through  a  strategetic  move  by  General  Harrison  in  1811, 
but  Tecumseh  and  many  of  his  followers  participated  on  the  side  of 
the  British  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  hopes  of  the  Indians  for  victory  through  supernatural  means 
had  been  great  and  their  expectations  of  an  ideal  paradisial  con- 
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dition  had  been  high,  but  their  realization  of  these  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  had  received  a  severe  shock  with  the  result  that  their  faith 
was  in  most  cases  completely  shaken  and  their  prophet  was  re¬ 
pudiated.  Thus,  for  the  second  time  the  teachings  of  the  ghost 
dance  religion  had  proven  false  and  the  prophesies  of  its  leaders  had 
not  come  true,  with  the  result  that  most  of  its  followers  repudiated 
it  and  returned  to  their  former  faiths. 

During  the  following  years  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century- various  lesser  prophets  and  leaders  sprang  up,  but  with  no 
very  great  success  until  in  1889  Wovoka,  a  Paiute,  residing  in  the 
Mason  valley,  Nevada,  received  revelations  which  caused  him  to 
proclaim  himself  the  Messiah  and  which  gave  him  great  prestige  and 
gave  the  ghost  dance  religion  a  new  life  and  an  entirely  new  mean¬ 
ing. 

Whereas  the  element  of  opposition  to  the  existing  order  of  things 
had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  teachings  of  the  two  principal 
prophets  above  mentioned,  Wovoka  taught  that  all  men,  regardless 
of  race,  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  that  so 
long  as  the  Indians  were  in  association  with  other  races  they  must 
treat  them  as  brothers  and  in  every  way  obey  the  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  doctrine  of  brotherly  love  and  tolerance.  He  was  grossly 
misrepresented  in  many  instances,  it  being  stated  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  doctrine  was  the  same  as  were  those  of  the  former 
prophets,  and  that  there  would  eventually  be  an  uprising  for  the 
massacre  of  the  whites.  His  teachings  were,  however,  so  far  as  this 
point  was  concerned,  directly  the  opposite.  They  prescribed  that 
the  Indians  must  live  at  peace  with  the  whites  and  that  they  must 
treat  them  in  every  way  in  a  fraternal  manner.  Furthermore,  they 
expressly  prescribed  that  the  Indians  must  put  away  all  the  old 
practices  which  in  any  manner  savored  of  war.  That  blood  was 
shed  at  this  time  and  on  account  of  this  religion  cannot  be  denied 
especially  when  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  is  recalled,  but  this 
fact  is  not  directly  chargeable  against  the  precepts  of  the  faith  itself. 
Together  with  these  special  precepts  and  ethical  principles  certain 
ritualistic  observances  in  the  former  of  the  ceremony,  itself,  of  the 
ghost  dance  were  prescribed. 
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The  dance  with  its  creed,  prescribing  honesty,  good  will  and 
peace,  spread  very  rapidly  and  pilgrimages  were  now  made  from 
great  distances  to  meet  the  Messiah,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Shawano  prophet.  In  this  way  the  ghost  dance  in  the  form 
then  given  to  the  people  by  Wovoka  spread  rapidly  over  a  large  area 
of  the  plains  and  the  western  plateau  regions,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  gone  to  any  extent  into  the  regions  east  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  hence  did  not  come  to  the  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  peoples.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  the  dream 
dance  appears  to  have  come  at  about  this  same  time  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  tribes  to  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee  of  Wisconsin,  and  that 
while  these  two  ceremonies  are  by  no  means  the  same  there  appear 
to  be  certain  features  common  to  the  two  which  point  to  a  possible 
connection  between  them. 

The  essential  features  of  the  ghost  dance  religion  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  most  recent  form,  that  taught  by  Wovoka,  when 
compared  with  those  underlying  the  dream  dance  show  certain  in¬ 
teresting  similarities  and  differences  as  follows : 

1.  Both  faiths  have  their  origin  in  revelations,  which  come  to 
individuals  who  are  supposed  to  be  especially  endowed  with  occult 
powers,  and  who  are  given  in  these  visions  the  creed  of  the  faith 
and  the  ritualistic  procedure  of  the  ceremony  with  instructions  to 
transmit  them  to  their  people. 

2.  The  creed  in  each  religion  embodies  certain  ethical  principles 
which  call  for  a  reign  of  peace,  good  will  and  justice,  and  for  the 
equality  of  races  and  individuals. 

3.  The  object  sought  by  the  worship  in  each  case  is  the  future, 
and  secondarily  the  present,  betterment  of  the  individual  partici¬ 
pants  and  the  race  at  large.  This  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  dance 
takes  the  form  of  an  idea  that  a  regeneration  of  the  earth  will  short¬ 
ly  be  in  order  at  which  time  the  Indians  are  to  be  given  back  their 
former  life  and  are,  together  with  their  resurrected  relatives  and 
friends,  to  live  upon  the  earth  in  a  state  of  perpetual  youth  and 
under  ideal  conditions.  This  state  of  affairs  is  to  come  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Messiah  upon  the  earth  and  will  be  heralded  by  signs. 
Various  definite  dates  have  been  prophesied  for  its  arrival  and  it  is 
the  failure  of  these  prophesies  which  has  caused  the  apparent  aban- 
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donment  from  time  to  time  of  the  faith,  though  the  naturally  relig¬ 
ious  feelings  of  the  people  quickly  respond  to  new  prophesies  and 
new  revelations  of  a  similar  kind.  With  the  dream  dance,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that,  while  a  similar  idea  is  the  underlying 
principle,  it  has  taken  no  such  tangible  form.  The  devotees  are 
content  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  promised  new  order  of  things,  which 
shall  be  ushered  in  at  an  indefinite  future  date.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  faith  is  the  hope  of  the  devotees  for  reward  in  the 
ordinary  spirit  world  in  return  for  good  deeds  and  upright  living  in 
the  present  world. 

4.  The  desire  of  the  devotees  of  each  of  these  religions  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  invocations  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  by  means  of 
definite  and  fixed  ritualistic  ceremonies. 

The  important  features  of  these  ritualistic  observances,  as  com¬ 
pared  one  with  another,  are  as  follows : 

A.  The  ghost  dance  is  held  in  an  unenclosed  area,  the  ground 
being,  however,  usually  consecrated  by  the  priests  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ceremony.  The  dream  dance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
held  within  an  enclosure  definitely  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  must  be  entered  by  one,  or  sometimes  two,  fixed  openings. 

B.  There  are  certain  sacred  objects  connected  with  each  of  these 
ceremonies.  In  the  ghost  dance  these  are,  the  sacred  crow,  certain 
feathers,  maces,  arrows  and  game  sticks,  and  especially  a  large  tree 
or  pole  which  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  dancing  area  and  about 
which  the  dancers  circle.  In  the  dream  dance,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  objects  of  special  sacredness,  the  large  drum  and  the 
calumet.  The  only  thing  found  in  the  dream  dance  which  would 
be  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  tree  or  pole  of  the  ghost  dance  is 
the  large  cross  which  is  kept  in  the  center  of  the  dancing  area  at 
Whitefish.  This  is,  however,  not  present  in  any  other  locality  so 
far  as  known,  and  does  not  even  here  form  a  central  point  about 
which  to  dance.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  very  recent  introduction  as 
will  be  shown  later. 

C.  No  musical  instruments  are  used  in  the  ghost  dance,  where¬ 
as  a  large  drum  is  the  central  figure  and  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  dream  dance. 
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D.  In  the  ghost  dance  there  is  no  priesthood  other  than  the 
seven  leaders  of  the  dance,  and  there  are  no  other  special  officials. 
Further,  the  participants  are  not  divided  into  definite  classes.  In 
the  dream  dance  there  are  certain  definite  officials,  such  as  the  four 
directors,  the  pipe  tenders,  the  ‘“chief  priest,”  and  the  chief  drum¬ 
mer.  Furthermore,  in  this  ceremony  the  participants  are  very  exact¬ 
ly  divided  into  the  three  classes :  the  drummers,  the  women  who 
assist  in  the  singing,  and  the  dancers. 

E.  In  the  ghost  dance  men,  women  and  children  are  all  per¬ 
mitted  to  participate  in  the  dancing,  whereas  in  the  dream  dance 
only  certain  definite  men  are  permitted  to  dance,  while  others  drum, 
and  the  women  are  never  permitted  to  do  either,  but  confine  their 
activities  to  assisting  in  the  singing.  Girls  likewise  may  assist  in 
the  singing,  and  boys  are  early  taught  to  dance  or  drum. 

F.  In  the  ghost  dance  the  participants  are  very  exactly  painted 
with  symbolic  designs,  whereas  in  the  dream  dance  painting  is  not 
at  all  an  essential  feature,  and  is  rarely  used. 

G.  In  the  ghost  dance  all  the  participants  form  a  circle,  each 
person  grasping  the  hand  of  his  adjacent  neighbor,  and  all  moving 
sidewise  with  a  dragging,  shuffling  step  in  time  to  the  songs  which 
provide  the  music.  In  the  dream  dance,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
man  who  participates  dances  entirely  independently  of  every  other 
dancer  and  the  movement  is  always  forward,  and  in  no  case  side- 
wise,  as  above  mentioned. 

H.  In  both  these  dances  dogs  are  very  strictly  excluded  from 
the  dancing  area. 

I.  After  the  completion  of  the  ghost  dance  the  participants 
bathe  as  a  purification  ceremony,  while  no  such  practice  appears  to 
exist  in  connection  with  the  dream  dance. 

J.  The  ghost  dance  is  usually  a  night  ceremony,  beginning  late 
in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  early  evening,  though  it  may  sometimes 
begin  in  the  morning.  The  dream  dance,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
begins  in  the  forenoon  and  usually  rather  late  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  ceremony  proper  ends  late  in  the  afternoon.  While  there  is  a 
ceremony  in  the  evening  it  is  of  much  less  importance  and  is  quite 
secondary  to  the  real  ceremony  of  the  day. 

K.  In  most  regions  no  fires  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
ghost  dance,  but  among  the  northern  Cheyenne  four  large  fires  are 
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built  in  a  particular  manner  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  the 
dream  dance  fire  does  not  figure  except  as  the  calumet  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sacrificial  altar. 

L.  The  ghost  dance  has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  participants  with  the  spirits  of  departed  relatives 
and  friends,  this  being  accomplished  by  hypnotic  trances  induced 
through  the  agency  of  the  medicine  man.  The  chief  object  of  the 
dream  dance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  communicate  with  the  Great 
Spirit  and  invoke  his  aid  for  various  purposes,  but  no  special  com¬ 
munication  with  the  future  world  is  undertaken,  and  nothing  re¬ 
lated  either  to  trances  or  to  hypnosis  plays  any  part  in  it. 

M.  One  of  the  important  features  connected  with  the  various 
prophets  of  the  ghost  dance  religion  has  been  the  belief  in  their 
ability  to  cure  the  sick  and  even  raise  the  dead.  No  such  idea  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  among  those  who  embrace  the  dream  dance  religion, 
not  even  at  Whitefish  where  Mr.  Steve  Grover  holds  a  position 
which  is  quite  comparable  to  that  of  a  prophet  in  the  ghost  dance. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  these  two  ceremonies  have  various 
features  which  are  analogous  or  in  some  cases  even  identical.  This, 
together  with  the  facts  that  it  came  to  these  people  from  the  west 
and  that  it  may  have  arisen  at  about  the  same  time  at  which  the  last 
important  wave  of  the  messiah  cult  and  ghost  dance  religion  were 
spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  western  plateaus  and  plains,  might 
perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  connection  between  the  dream 
dance  and  this  latest  version  of  the  ghost  dance. 

That  this  connection  is  doubtful,  however,  and  that  the  dream 
dance,  as  such,  arose  quite  independently  of  the  later  form  of  the 
ghost  dance  seems  much  more  probable.  It  seems  in  fact  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Sioux  girl’s  vision  which  gave  birth  to  the  dream  dance 
came  to  her  at  a  time  prior  to  the  last  wave  of  the  ghost  dance  re¬ 
ligion,  which  started  in  1889;  or,  if  it  came  later,  that  she  belonged 
to  a  division  of  the  Sioux  not  yet  reached  by  this  wave.  Had  she 
and  her  people  been  familiar  with  this  new  version  of  the  creed  and 
had  they  been  active  devotees  of  it  her  revelations  would  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  much  more  influenced  by  its  precepts.  Also  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  indefinite  state¬ 
ment  of  Chippewa  and  Menominee  informants  that  her  vision  came 
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to  her  some  time  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  If  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former  date  her  revelations  antedate  those  of 
Wovoka  by  several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  similar  de¬ 
tails  in  these  two  ceremonies  so  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  her 
vision  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  beliefs  derived  from  the  older 
versions  of  the  ghost  dance  which  originated  from  the  teachings  of 
the  earliest  prophets,  various  of  which  beliefs  must  have  been  held 
over  in  the  minds  of  her  people  from  these  earlier  days  even  though 
the  cult  had  fallen  into  disrepute  and  the  prophets  had  been  re¬ 
pudiated. 

THE  DREAM  DANCE  HELD  AT  WHITEFISH, 
JULY  2nd  to  ioth,  1910. 

From  the  foregoing  comparisons  of  this  ceremony  as  it  exists 
among  these  two  tribes  it  is  obvious  that  the  Menominee  ceremony 
is  somewhat  the  more  aboriginal  of  the  two.  Furthermore,  a  very 
interesting  special  feature  of  the  dream  dance  is  that  which  was 
found  at  the  point  known  as  Whitefish  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Reserve  on  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  reservation.  In  this 
special  feature  is  shown  also  an  interesting  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  ceremony  that  is  well  established,  and  which  extends 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  may  be  at  any  time  altered  in  some 
particular  locality.  The  dream  dance  had  been  for  many  years 
practiced,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  above  described,  by  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  vicinity  of  Whitefish,  and  bore  no  particular  features 
other  than  the  ones  above  mentioned.  Flowever,  from  the  visions  of 
a  little  girl,  which  happened  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  cor¬ 
roborative  circumstances,  there  were  created  certain  entirely  new 
features  in  this  ceremony,  which  have  rendered  Whitefish  more  or 
less  of  a  Mecca  for  those  who  embrace  the  dream  dance  faith.  In 
fact  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  Indians  come  from  various 
other  localities,  even  as  far  distant  as  Oklahoma,  to  attend  one  of 
these  ceremonies.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  good  opportunity  was 
presented  to  attend  and  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  nine  days 
dream  dance,  called  in  Chippewa  bwoni-ni'mitiwin,  held  at  White- 
fish,  July  2nd  to  ioth,  1910,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the 
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parts  of  this  ceremony  in  detail  as  they  passed  day  by  day,  omitting 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  descriptions  of  the  drum  and  such  other 
matters  as  have  already  been  considered  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
paper  and  which  are  in  a  large  measure  alike  in  all  of  these  cere¬ 
monies  wherever  found. 


FIRST  DAY,  JULY  2nd,  1910. 

Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dancing  ground 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day.  Practically 
nothing  of  importance  was  missed,  however,  since  only  eight  or  ten 
people  had  as  yet  assembled,  and  since  during  the  following  days 
all  the  important  features  of  the  ceremony  were  repeated.  The 
ceremony  of  this  first  day  ended  completely  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  there  being  upon  this  occasion  no  evening  ceremony  such 
as  that  held  on  the  following  days. 

SECOND  DAY,  JULY  3rd,  1910. 

This  particular  dream  dance  had  been  scheduled  for  the  fourth 
of  July  especially,  and  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  there  were  few 
in  attendance  on  Saturday,  July  2nd.  On  the  following  day,  how¬ 
ever,  many  more  arrived,  for,  in  as  much  as  this  date  fell  on  Sun¬ 
day,  it  made  a  convenient  stopping  place  in  work,  and  many  of  the 
people  came  from  various  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  most  of  them 
remained  during  the  following  days. 

The  drums,  dewegun  (plural  dewe'gunun),  of  which  there  were 
two  used  in  this  ceremony,  were  set  in  the  dancing  area  at  about 
eight-thirty  a.m.  During  the  night  they  had  been  kept  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  house,  and  before  being  set  out  in  the  dancing  area  in  the 
morning  everything  was  prepared  for  the  dance,  which  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Each  drum  was  very  carefully 
set,  the  four  stakes,  called  wagnu'tkibitcigunun,  which  supported  it 
being  placed  in  the  holes  in  the  ground  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  on  the  previous  day.  The  holes  were  made  by  driving  a  crow 
bar  down  at  the  four  cardinal  points  about  each  drum.  Much  care 
is  necessary  in  making  these  holes,  since  the  stakes  must  extend 
down  onto  the  ground  just  far  enough  so  that  when  the  drum  is 
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hung  by  means  of  its  loops  upon  them,  it  will  clear  the  ground  by 
from  one  to  two  inches.  Once  these  holes  are  made  they  serve 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony,  since  the  drum  is  always  replaced 
each  day  in  the  same  position  in  the  dancing  area.  In  this  particular 
case  the  two  drums  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  area,  their 
positions  being  shown  at  A  and  B  in  fig.  i.  Had  there  been  more 
drums  they  would  have  been  placed  in  convenient  locations  in  other 
parts  of  the  dancing  area,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  more 
or  less  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the  area,  which  was  in  this 
particular  case  occupied  by  a  large  red  cross,  fig.  i,  C.  The  drums 
were  placed  without  any  particular  ceremony,  they  simply  being 
taken  in,  each  by  its  respective  tender,  called  bbigigige'-wlnini* 
(plural  obigigige'-winini-wug),  and  hung  upon  the  stakes  and  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  proper  manner.  These  drum  tenders  are  supposed  to 
care  for  the  drum  during  the  ceremony,  to  heat  its  heads  and  keep 
them  tight,  to  place  the  drum  in  position  for  the  dance  and  to  remove 
it  after  the  day’s  dance  is  over,  and  in  every  way  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  handled.  The  particular  tenders  in  this  case  were  for  the 
westernmost  drum,  fig.  I,  A,  adjidja'k  and  nikens;  and  for  the 
easternmost  drum,  fig.  I,  B,  tigu'mic.  A  careful  distinction  should  be 
made  between  these  tenders  and  the  drum  warden,  called 
we-dewe'gun-it,  whose  office  is  to  keep  and  care  for  the  drum  during 
the  intervals  between  ceremonies.  For  the  drum  A  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  wardens  were  John  Grover  and  Mike  Taylor.  The  name 
of  the  warden  of  the  drum  situated  at  B  was  not  learned.  As  soon 
as  this  placing  of  the  drums  had  been  finished  the  music  began. 

In  some  instances  there  were  but  one  or  two  drummers  at  each 
drum  at  the  start,  but,  as  soon  as  the  music  had  been  going  for  a 
short  time,  other  drummers  came  in  and  joined  the  drummers’ 
circle.  The  only  one  of  the  drummers  who  has  a  special  designation 
among  the  Chippewa  is  the  head  drummer  who  is  called 
bagaa'kokwan-genawindung.  The  first  part  of  this  term  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  special  beaded  ceremonial  wand  or  drum  stick 
which  is  called  bagaa'kokwan  and  which  serves  this  head  drummer 
as  a  kind  of  badge  of  office.  The  only  time  when  it  is  ever  used  to 
beat  the  drum  is  during  the  ceremony  of  dedication  of  the  latter. 
The  drum  is  struck  once  only  with  it  at  that  time.  The  rank  and 

*  g  has  a  sound  similar  to  g  in  szure. 
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file  of  the  drummers,  as  also  of  the  dancers  are  called  simply 
nlmlwe'-wmini-wug,  literally  dancing  men.  Immediately  about  the 
drum  were  placed  mats  and  rugs,  upon  which  the  drummers  knelt, 
or  sat,  throughout  the  whole  dance  of  the  day. 

During  the  preliminary  drumming,  as  also  later  in  the  day  when 
the  dance  was  in  progress,  the  drums  took  turn  about  in  providing 
the  music.  One  drum  would  be  played  for  from  one  to  several  tunes 
during  which  time  the  drummers  of  the  other  drum  would  rest,  after 
which  this  other  drum  would  provide  the  music  while  those  of  the 
first  drum  rested.  This  preliminary  drumming  went  on  until  about 
nine-fifteen  a.m.  By  this  time  a  very  considerable  number  of  people 
had  assembled  within  the  enclosure,  which  in  this  particular  case 
was,  as  above  mentioned,  a  square  fence,  around  the  full  length  of 
which  there  ran  a  bench  upon  which  the  spectators  and  dancers  sat. 
An  exterior  view  of  this  enclosure  is  shown  in  plate  IX,  fig.  2,  while 
platesXtoXIX  show  various  views  taken  within  this  same  enclosure. 
By  about  nine-fifteen  most  of  the  women  who  were  to  participate  in 
the  singing  had  joined  the  women’s  circles,  represented  by  the  circles 
of  triangles  about  the  drums  in  figs,  i  and  2,  these  being  just  out¬ 
side  the  drummers’  circles,  represented  by  the  circles  of  crosses. 
Most  of  the  dancers  and  spectators  also  had  assembled  by  this  time. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  dancers  are  called  mmiwe'-wlnini-wug, 
which  signifies  literally  dancing  men,  but  there  are  connected  with 
each  drum  separately  certain  special  personages  among  the  dancers 
who  have  special  designations  and  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  about  the  dancers’  circle  in  the  order  of  their  rank.  These  are 
(i)  the  head  dancers  or  “chief  priests,”  called  o'gima  (plural 
o'gimag),  (2)  the  four  directors  or  masters  of  ceremony,  called 
ogitclda-oglma  (plural  ogitcldag-oglmag)  or  nfga'nu-ogitdda  (plural 
niga'nu-ogitcldag),  and  (3)  the  two  messengers  called  skabe'wis 
(plural  skabewisug) .  After  these  comes  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
dancers  above  mentioned. 

It  was  then  not  until  about  nine-fifteen  that  the  dance  itself  be¬ 
gan.  There  was  no  visible  signal  given  for  the  commencement  of 
the  dance,  and  it  was  claimed  by  the  Indians  that  no  special  tune 
was  played  to  begin  it.  Several  men  simply  arose  and  commenced  to 
dance  at  this  time,  and  from  then  on  until  about  six  forty-five  p.m. 
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the  dance  proceeded  round  after  round  with  very  short  intermissions, 
except  when  speeches  were  being  made,  and  during  the  time  when 
the  feast  was  being  served.  On  this  day  the  maximum  number  of 
dancers  assembled  was  seventeen,  and  the  number  of  drummers  at 
each  drum  varied  from  two  to  nine. 

During  the  forenoon  various  of  the  men  made  speeches.  Among 
those  who  spoke  were  two  or  three  of  the  old  men,  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whitefish.  They  discoursed  upon  various  subjects,  and 
one  old  man  called  particular  attention  to  the  object  of  the  ceremony, 
declaring  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  the  religion  of  his  people, 
and  that  it  must  be  considered  to  be  as  sacred  as  the  religion  of  the 
white-man,  and  that  it  must  be  at  all  times  kept  and  fostered,  with 
due  reverence  to  its  precepts  and  fidelity  to  its  creed.  He  declared 
that  the  drum  was  a  direct  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit,  or  ma'nltu, 
and  that  they  should  upon  this  occasion  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  ma'nltvi  by  joining  most  heartily  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  having  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  gathering.  He 
exhorted  the  people  not  to  be  bashful  in  the  presence  of  the  whites, 
and  said  that  they  should  never  feel  ashamed  of  their  religion  since 
it  was  in  every  way  equal,  from  their  standpoint,  to  the  religion  of 
the  whites. 

Another  man  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  rejoiced  to  see 
several  strangers  who  had  come  from  considerable  distances  to  at¬ 
tend  the  ceremony.  This  and  other  similar  declarations  were  made 
as  a  kind  of  speech  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  who  were  present. 
In  return  two  of  these  visitors  spoke.  In  fact  they  made  several 
speeches  during  the  course  of  this  second  day.  One  of  them,  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  from  Minnesota,  who  is  shown  in  plate  XIII,  fig.  2,  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  said  that  he  had  come  over  to  Whitefish  especially  to 
attend  this  dance,  and  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  welcome  which  he  was 
receiving,  and  assured  his  hosts  of  the  great  pleasure  it  was  giving 
him  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
here  at  Whitefish  there  has  sprung  up  a  special  variant  of  the  dream 
dance  cult,  the  details  of  which  will  be  fully  described  later,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this  fact  the  ceremonies  held  at  this  particular  place 
are  heralded  to  considerable  distances  as  of  great  importance.  In 
fact  almost  every  summer  when  this  dance  is  held  Indians  are  to  be 
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found  here  from  various  parts  of  the  region  immediately  to  the  west, 
and  even  from  as  far  away  as  Oklahoma.  Notices  are  sent  out  by 
mail  sometime  before  it  is  intended  to  hold  one  of  these  ceremonies 
and  usually  quite  a  number  come  from  distant  points  to  attend  it. 
That  few  came  upon  this  occasion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  report  of 
a  smallpox  epidemic  in  this  section  had  spread  about  and  had  dis¬ 
suaded  the  Indians  from  a  distance  from  coming.  These  few  people, 
however,  had  come  from  Minnesota,  and  later  in  the  ceremony  a 
considerable  delegation  from  the  St.  Croix  region  in  Wisconsin 
arrived. 

The  speeches  made  at  these  ceremonies  are  not  always  of  an  ultra 
serious  nature,  in  fact  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  look  and  act  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  in  order  to  participate  in  one  of  these  dream  dances. 
Frequently  dancers  purposely  do  various  things  to  create  a  laugh, 
and  now  and  then  a  speaker  purposely  makes  some  remark  which 
causes  a  great  outburst  of  applause  or  laughter.  For  instance,  the 
particular  speaker  from  Minnesota  above  mentioned,  remarked  dur¬ 
ing  his  speech,  after  having  dilated  upon  the  royal  reception  which 
was  being  accorded  him  by  his  hosts,  that  he  was  a  bachelor  and 
that  he  saw  about  him  such  a  great  number  of  good  looking  women 
that  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that 
he  might  find  some  one  of  them  who  would  be  willing  to  become  his 
wife.  This  was  regarded  as  a  very  facetious  suggestion  upon  his 
part  and  provoked  a  round  of  laughter,  but  still  greater  mirth  was 
caused  when,  upon  taking  his  seat,  this  same  speaker  asked  one  of 
the  messengers  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  water,  whereupon  another 
one  of  the  messengers  remarked  that  from  that  sign  his  chance  of 
obtaining  a  wife  in  that  community  was  very  poor,  since  he  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  women  at  this  reservation  were  very  much  aversed  to 
waiting  on  their  husbands.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  relieved  and  where  matters 
were  enlivened  very  considerably  by  these  little  pleasantries  and 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  some  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  throughout  all  this  pleasantry  there 
was  in  no  case  the  slightest  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  facetiousness 
in  connection  with  the  drum,  or  the  other  sacred  objects  connected 
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with  the  ceremony.  In  speaking  of  and  in  handling  these  objects 
the  most  solemn  and  profound  respect  was  always  paid  them. 

Another  one  of  the  visitors  who  spoke  on  this  first  day  said  that 
he  had  occasion  to  travel  about  a  great  deal,  that  he  was  veiy  fond 
of  the  dream  dance,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  attending 
one  of  these  ceremonies.  In  his  travels  he  had  had  occasion  to 
journey  far  to  the  westward,  and  that  he  wished  to  tell  the  people 
assembled  that  he  had  encountered  in  this  extreme  western  region 
(probably  in  the  Sioux  country)  a  drum  which  had  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Whitefish.  It  had  been  presented  to  some  people 
toward  the  west  and  had  finally  found  its  way  to  the  community  in 
which  he  had  encountered  it.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  the  people 
of  Whitefish  were  always  very  well  spoken  of  by  all  the  tribes 
with  whom  he  had  come  into  contact,  because  of  their  hospitality  and 
on  account  of  their  care  in  celebrating  the  dream  dance. 

Upon  entering  the  dancing  area,  each  participant  m  the  cere¬ 
mony  presented  whatever  amount  of  tobacco  he  or  she  wished  to 
give  for  the  benefit  of  the  ceremony.  This  was  given  m  most  cases 
directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  drums,  the  particular  one 
selected  being  the  drum  to  which  this  individual  logically  owed  his 
allegiance,  for  each  drum  represents  a  separate  community  or  a 
separate  group  of  individuals  in  a  community  and  a  person  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  up  his  station  in  connection  with  the  drum  to  which 
he  logically  belongs.  In  many  instances  tobacco  was  given  not  only 
to  the  drum  but  also  to  the  cross  which  was  in  the  center  of  the 
area,  and  in  some  instances  a  third  donation  was  made  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  instigator  of  this  ceremony,  or  as  he  might  be .  termed  the 
“chief  priest.”  The  Chippewa  term  applied  to  this  official  is  6  gima 
(plural  o'gimag),  which  is  the  same  as  the  term  for  chief  of  the  tribe. 
By  virtue  of  certain  special  revelations  which  will  be  given  later, 
Mr.  Steve  Grover  holds  this  high  office  here  at  Whitefish. .  There 
were  in  this  ceremony  also  two  other  men  to  whom,  by  virtue  of 
their  leadership,  this  term  oglma  was  applied.  These  were  Billy 
Boy  and  djici'b-dmigun.  The  amount  of  tobacco  given  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  entirely  a  personal  matter  and  concerns  himself  alone, 
but  it  is  considered  very  bad  form  to  enter  the  area  without  making 
at  least  a  small  donation,  and  the  larger  the  donation  the  more  it  is 
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appreciated  both  by  the  other  participants  in  the  ceremony  and  by 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  ma'nitu,  who  presides  over  the  ceremony. 

At  about  noon,  the  special  messengers,  or  attendants  as  they  may 
be  called,  at  the  ceremony,  brought  in  onto  the  dancing  area  the 
foods  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  feasts.  These  messengers,  called 
skabe'wis  (plural  skabe'wisug),  are  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  serving  of  the  feasts,  to  bring  water  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
errands  for  the  head  men  connected  with  the  dance.  There  are 
usually  two  such  messengers  connected  with  each  drum.  In  the 
present  instance  the  drum  A,  fig.  I,  had  two,  but  the  drum  B  had 
but  one.  For  drum  A  there  were  wa'biSec,  or  wa'ciman  and  Alec 
Rousseau,  and  for  B  there  was  gibitwewe.  These  foods  were  placed 
directly  west  of  the  cross,  and  at  a  point,  fig.  I,  D,  about  half  way 
between  it  and  the  western  or  main  entrance  to  the  enclosure.  When 
all  was  in  readiness  a  special  tune  was  played  and  sung  and  a  man 
particularly  appointed  by  the  head  men  of  the  dance  for  this  service 
performed  a  special  ceremony,  a  kind  of  ceremony  of  consecration 
over  these  foods.  This  consisted  of  dancing  about  the  foods  in  a 
particular  manner  and  making  certain  ritulistic  motions  over  them. 
It  was  impossible  on  this  first  occasion  to  observe  in  detail  the  exact 
sequence  of  these  motions,  and  all  the  various  parts  of  this  dance, 
though  it  was  observed  more  fully  at  a  later  time,  and  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  speaking  of  that  occasion. 

This  ceremony  having  been  finished,  the  music  stopped  and  the 
messengers  or  waiters  proceeded  to  distribute  the  foods  among  all 
those  present.  Each  person  who  attended  the  ceremony  had  a  cup 
or  other  dish  of  his  own,  and  this  was  taken  by  the  messengers  and 
filled.  In  plate  XV,  fig.  2,  the  messengers  are  shown  serving  the 
foods  for  the  feast.  When  everyone  had  been  served,  and  not  until 
then,  it  was  considered  proper  to  partake  of  the  feast.  This  feast 
lasted  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  dancing 
was  resumed  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
until  about  6  45,  as  above  mentioned. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  the  calumet  was  smoked  the  regu¬ 
lation  four  times,  as  has  been  already  outlined  in  speaking  of  this 
subject  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper.  In  this  case  there  was  but 
one  pipe  connected  with  each  drum.  This  was  smoked  not  only  by 
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the  drummers  themselves,  but  also  by  the  dancers  and  spectators 
connected  with  that  particular  drum.  So  far  as  observed,  however, 
there  was  no  case  in  which  the  calumet  belonging’  to  one  drum  was 
passed  about  among  those  people  who  were  connected  with  the  other 
drum.  As  elsewhere  noted,  such  a  pipe  is  kept  by  a  special  pipe 
tender  called  pwo'gun-I-winini,  literally  pipe  man.  In  this  ceremony 
the  pipe  tender  of  the  drum  at  A  was  puckwudaiya'ma,  while  that  of 
the  drum  at  B  was  weweciga'bok. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the  messengers 
went  about  with  a  bag  of  tobacco,  presenting  each  person  present 
with  a  pinch,  except  a  very  few  of  the  old  men,  who,  so  far  as  could 
be  learned,  received  no  tobacco  for  the  reason  that  the  matter  in 
hand  was  one  which  concerned  them,  and  concerning  which  they 
were  already  fully  informed.  This  tobacco  was  given  by  an  old 
man,  one  of  the  important  men  of  the  ceremony,  and  its  purpose  was 
that  of  an  announcement  that  he  intended  to  do  some  particular 
thing,  and  that  he  wished  the  presence,  when  the  time  came,  of 
everyone  to  whom  the  tobacco  was  given.  After  the  passing  of  the 
tobacco  this  old  man  arose  and  announced  that  on  the  following  day 
he  would  recount  in  the  circle  a  wonderful  vision  which  had  come  to 
another  man,  a  young  man  who  did  not  consider  himself  a  proper 
person  to  announce  such  a  dream,  and  who  had  therefore  asked  this 
old  man,  who  was  more  familiar  with  such  supernatural  matters  to 
announce  it  for  him  in  order  that  action  might  be  taken  upon  it. 
The  vision  had  appeared  to  this  young  man  upwards  of  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  but  he  was  not  then  in  a  position  such  that  he  wished  to  relate 
it.  The  old  man  said  that,  at  the  time  of  making  the  announce¬ 
ment,  he  did  not  himself  know  what  the  vision  was.  He  said  that 
the  young  man  was  not  then  present  but  would  arrive  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  and  would  then  relate  to  the  old  man  his  vision  which 
he  in  turn  would  recount  when  the  proper  time  came  in  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  signs  of  satisfaction  by 
the  participants,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  round  of  danc¬ 
ing,  after  which  the  same  old  man  announced  that  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Hayward  had  sent  word  that  he  wished 
to  donate  a  beef  for  the  feast  of  the  following  day.  The  old  man 
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also  said  that  certain  men  were  about  to  start  to  bring  this  meat,  and 
that  the  particular  people  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  on  hand  early  the  next  morning  to  prepare  the  meat 
and  attend  to  the  making  of  the  feast  for  the  following  day. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  that  the 
speeches  now  and  then  partake  of  the  nature  of  verbal  chastisments 
of  those  persons  who  have  conducted  themselves  improperly.  Some 
of  them  also  are  in  the  nature  of  warnings  against  improper  con¬ 
duct.  After  the  above  announcement  concerning  the  feasts  of  the 
next  day  another  round  of  dancing  was  held,  in  which  nearly  every¬ 
one  present  joined,  this  being  a  sign  of  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
for  the  donation  which  had  just  been  announced.  Immediately 
following  this  dance,  John  Quarters,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
this  vicinity,  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  under¬ 
stood  that  certain  unscrupulous  white-men  were  planning  to  come 
to  this  dance  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians.  He 
urged  the  Indians  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  this  and  declared 
that  he,  as  a  representative  of  his  township,  which  lays  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  reservation,  for  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  lives  just  off 
the  reservation  proper,  would  pledge  himself  to  see  that  no  liquor 
was  sold  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  township.  He  said  that  he 
had  spoken  to  ask  their  co-operation  to  see  that  none  was  sold  on 
the  reservation,  and  especially  did  he  urge  upon  them  that  none 
should  be  used  during  the  ceremony,  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
sacredness  of  the  dream  dance  and  the  great  displeasure  which  it 
would  give  the  Great  Spirit  if  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  drinking, 
or  any  of  the  other  forbidden  practices.  His  speech  was  favorably 
received,  as  was  manifested  by  the  participation  of  nearly  all  those 
present  in  the  rounds  of  dancing  which  immediately  followed  it. 

A  little  later,  the  author’s  interpreter,  Mr.  Ira  Isham,  discussed 
with  Mr.  Quarters  the  author’s  presence  at  the  ceremony,  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  view  and  the  motives  underlying  his  visit,  after  which  Mr. 
Quarters  made  another  long  speech,  in  which  he  recounted  to  the 
people  what  had  been  told  him  by  the  interpreter,  and  urged  that 
the  stranger  be  received  in  a  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  His 
speech  was  throughout  punctuated  with  expressions  of  assent  from 
his  auditors,  and  the  round  of  dancing  which  immediately  followed 
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was  participated  in  by  nearly  all  present,  thus  giving-  further  proof 
of  their  good-will  and  of  the  spirit  of  approbation  in  which  the 
speech  was  received.  Shortly  after  this  one  of  the  principle  men  of 
the  ceremony  came  over  to  state  that  on  the  following  day  if  the 
author  would  bring  his  dish,  as  did  the  other  participants  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  they  would  take  care  to  see  that  it  was  kept  well  filled.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  the  assurance  from  the  author  that 
this  would  be  done.  This  illustrates  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
everyone,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  station  is  received  at  one  of 
these  ceremonies,  providing  of  course  he  attends  the  ceremony  in 
the  proper  spirit  and  conducts  himself  in  a  fitting  manner.  The  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  dancing  and  with  speeches  upon 
various  subjects,  all  the  speeches  being  quite  similar  to  those  which 
have  already  been  mentioned. 

Finally  an  old  man,  one  of  the  four  directors,  ogi'tcidag-ogimag, 
arose  and  announced  that  two  more  tunes  would  be  played  by  each 
drum,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  the  ceremony  for  the  day 
would  be  ended.  This  was  a  sign  for  everyone  to  participate,  for 
although  a  man  may  remain  seated  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  he 
almost  invariably,  unless  physically  disabled,  dances  these  last  rounds 
of  the  day.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  there  are  four  of  these  directors  or  masters  of  ceremony  for 
each  drum,  but  in  the  present  case  the  one  set  of  directors  served  for 
both  drums.  These  four  old  men  were  bwegxgik,  zfmaka11',  pwo'gun 
and  bidu'k. 

Whereas,  during  all  this  time  the  drummers  had  kept  very  strict¬ 
ly  each  to  his  own  drum,  they  now  all  assembled  at  one  drum,  and 
all  played  most  heartily  while  everyone  danced.  The  first  of  these 
two  tunes  was  not  different  in  its  general  character  from  others 
which  had  been  played  during  the  day,  but  the  second  was  marked 
by  a  division  into  four  parts.  These  parts  were  separated  by  short 
periods  of  drumming  by  striking  on  the  edge  of  the  drum.  That  is 
to  say,  the  handle  end  of  the  drum  stick  was  lowered  so  that  instead 
of  the  head  of  the  stick  striking  the  drum  head  itself,  the  edge  of 
the  drum  was  struck  with  the  handle.  This  made  a  gentle  tapping 
which  kept  time  with  the  song,  which  was  itself  correspondingly 
lowered  by  the  singers  dropping  their  voices.  After  each  of  these 
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intermissions  in  the  drumming  the  drum  sticks  were  again  raised 
so  that  they  struck  the  head  of  the  drum  and  the  tune  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  regular  manner  with  its  full  force.  Thus,  by  means 
of  this  tapping  on  the  edge  of  the  drum,  the  tune  was  divided  into 
four  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  tune  the  loops  of  the  drum 
were  taken  off  the  stakes  and  the  drum  was  let  down  onto  the 
ground.  This  signified  that,  so  far  as  this  particular  drum  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

All  the  drummers  then  went  over  to  the  other  drum  and  joined 
in  the  two  tunes  which  were  due  from  it.  These  were  more  or  less 
dissimilar  to  those  which  had  just  been  played  upon  the  other  drum. 
During  the  playing  of  these  last  tunes  all  the  dancers  present  formed 
in  a  circle  around  the  particular  drum  which  was  being  played  and 
danced  most  energetically.  Finally,  after  this  drum  had  also  been 
let  down  from  its  stakes  onto  the  ground,  the  whole  day’s  ceremony 
was  completed  and  the  drums  and  their  accessories  were  immediate¬ 
ly  taken  away  and  placed  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  house 
adjacent,  there  to  remain  during  the  night. 

From  nine  o’clock  to  ten  thirty  in  the  evening  a  short  informal 
dance  was  held  in  the  house  in  which  the  drums  were  being  kept. 
One  of  the  drums  was  placed  on  a  blanket  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  direct  contact  with  the  floor,  and  a  series  of  tunes  similar  to 
those  during  the  day  was  played  upon  it,  and  to  these  the  few 
dancers  who  were  present  danced.  These  evening  ceremonies  are, 
as  has  already  been  explained,  much  less  elaborate  than  are  those 
held  in  the  daytime.  They  are  not  considered  to  be  as  potent  as  the 
daytime  ceremonies,  and  do  not  have  the  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  people  that  is  produced  by  the  latter.  They  are  held,  however, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  namely;  to  please  the  Great  Spirit  and 
to  invoke  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  participants  in  particular 
and  the  community  in  general. 

THIRD  DAY,  JULY  4th,  1910. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  more  important  days  of  the  dance.  In 
fact  it  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  nine  days  occupied 
by  this  ceremony.  The  dance  had  been  originally  scheduled  for 
July  4th,  but  had  begun,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  July  2nd.  It  was 
therefore  not  until  the  4th  that  most  of  the  people  arrived  and  that 
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the  ceremony  in  its  full  force  began.  Announcement  had  been  made 
on  the  previous  day  concerning  a  donation  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  beef  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Hayward,  and 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  bring  it.  Everything  was  therefore  in 
readiness  for  a  good  substantial  feast,  and  the  whole  day’s  program 
was  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  were  those  of  the  preceding  days. 

The  drums  were  placed  in  the  circle  at  about  nine  a.m.  though  no 
singing  was  done  before  twelve.  Some  of  the  men  began  at  about 
nine  o’clock  to  carve  and  cook  the  meat,  the  women,  meanwhile,  at¬ 
tending  to  such  matters  as  bread  baking,  tea  making,  etc.  By  eleven- 
thirty  the  whole  feast  was  prepared  and  the  kettles  of  meat  and  the 
pans  of  bread  and  other  foods  were  placed  on  the  table  which  was 
kept  for  this  special  purpose  just  outside  the  dancing  circle  and  im¬ 
mediately  south  of  the  western  entrance  to  it. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  the  drumming  and  singing  began  in  the 
circle  and  the  people  assembled  for  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  For 
about  an  hour  they  danced  in  the  usual  manner  after  which  a  man 
elaborately  dressed  in  beadwork,  much  after  the  manner  of  one  of 
the  men  shown  in  both  figures  of  plate  XV,  borrowed  a  bell  anklet 
from  one  of  the  dancers  and  placed  it,  in  a  north  and  south  direc¬ 
tion,  upon  the  ground  at  the  position  marked  E  in  fig.  I.  This  man 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  consecrator  of  the  foods  of  the  feast.  The 
consecrator  is  a  definitely  recognized  official  of  the  dream  dance, 
being  called  by  the  Chippewa  ugwase'kwe-winini,  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  performed  an  elaborate  ceremony  before  the  feast  was 
served.  One  of  the  messengers  had,  just  prior  to  this  time,  brought 
in  a  large  kettle  of  meat  which  he  placed  at  the  position  marked  D 
in  this  same  figure.  The  consecrator  then  performed  a  ceremony 
over  the  kettle  of  meat  which  served  as  a  ceremony  of  consecration 
for  the  whole  feast  and  included  the  meats  and  other  foods  which 
remained  outside  the  circle  as  well  as  the  one  kettle  of  meat  which 
was  actually  present  in  the  circle  and  over  which  the  ceremony  was 
actually  performed. 

This  ceremony  consisted  of  four  parts,  and  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  This  consecrator,  accompanied  by  two  messengers,  knelt  at 
the  position  marked  F  in  fig.  I,  facing  the  bell  anklet  at  E,  the  kettle 
of  meat  at  D  and  the  cross  which  stood  at  C  in  the  center  of  the 
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circle.  A  special  tune  was  played  throughout  this  entire  ceremony 
of  consecration  and  while  he  was  in  this  kneeling  position  he  swayed 
his  body  from  side  to  side  in  time  to  this  music.  After  a  minute  or 
two  of  this  swaying  he  extended  his  arms  horizontally  to  their  full 
length  and  then  raised  them  slowly  upward,  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  downward,  swaying  them  also  in  time  to  the  music.  When 
his  arms  had  reached  a  position  which  brought  them  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  the  perpendicular  they  being,  of  course,  extended  to 
their  full  length,  he  presented  his  palms  upward  and  outward  towards 
the  east,  after  which  he  allowed  his  arms  to  drop  to  his  sides.  Still 
in  this  kneeling  position  he  swayed  his  body  in  time  to  the  music  for 
a  space  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  more  after  which  the  pre¬ 
senting  of  his  palms  toward  the  east  was  repeated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  above  described.  This  cycle  was  repeated  four 
times  in  all.3 

The  second  division  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration  proceeded 
as  follows :  The  consecrator,  still  accompanied  by  the  two  mes¬ 
sengers,  arose  from  his  kneeling  position  and  danced  in  place  for 
perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes.  He  then  advanced  towards  the  bell 
anklet  and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  pick  it  up.  At  this  time,  of  course, 
his  position  was  on  the  west  of  the  anklet  and  the  kettle  of  meat. 
He  next  danced  a  complete  circle  around  both  these  objects  and 
approached  them  from  the  north,  again  making  the  motion  as  if  to 
pick  up  the  anklet.  Next,  after  dancing  in  place  for  a  minute  or  so, 
he  repeated  his  dance  in  a  circle  about  the  objects  and  approached 
them  from  the  east  with  the  same  motion  as  if  to  pick  up  the  anklet. 
Finally  he  repeated  the  same  cycle,  approaching  the  anklet  from  the 
south,  after  which  he  picked  it  up  and  tied  it  about  his  waist. 

The  third  division  of  the  ceremony  was  performed  over  the  kettle 
of  meat  alone.  After  picking  up  the  anklet,  as  above  described,  he 
danced  in  place  for  a  short  time  and  then  performed  a  dance  in  a 
circle  about  the  kettle,  approaching  it  from  the  west  and  making  a 


In  almost  every  case  the  ritulistic  observances  were  in  cycles  of  four,  though  some 
instances  were  noted  in  which  three  appeared  to  be  the  number  used  among  the  Chip¬ 
pewa.  Among  the  Menominee,  however,  no  case  of  the  use  of  three  as  a  sacred  num¬ 
ber  was  noted,  and  its  use  among  the  Chippewa  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
determme  definitely  whether  it  was  connected  with  certain  special  observances  or 
whether  it  was  perhaps  due  to  some  error  of  the  performer  or  to  an  error  of  observation. 
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motion  as  if  to  strike  it  with  a  special  beaded  wand  which  he  carried. 
He  repeated  this  dancing  in  a  circle  about  the  kettle  until  he  had 
approached  it  and  had  made  the  same  motion  of  striking:  it  from  the 
north,  from  the  east,  and  from  the  south,  thus  completing  the  re¬ 
quired  four  times,  and  ending  his  part  of  the  ceremony  of  con¬ 
secration.  During  all  this  time  he  had  been  followed  and  imitated  in 
every  motion  by  the  two  attendants  or  messengers,  but  they  now 
continued  to  dance  alone  and  to  perform  the  fourth  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

This  final  portion  of  the  ceremony  consisted  of  the  dancing  by 
the  two  messengers  of  a  complete  cycle  of  four,  such  as  has  just  been 
described  in  speaking  of  the  third  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  they 
approached  the  kettle  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  they 
made  motions  as  if  to  strike  or  count  coup  upon  the  contents  of  the 
kettle,  after  which  in  each  case  they  made  motions  as  if  picking  up 
a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  kettle  and  presenting  it  upward  and 
outward  towards  the  opposite  cardinal  point  from  that  on  which 
they  then  stood.  All  these  as  well  as  all  of  the  foregoing  motions 
of  presentation  toward  the  cardinal  point  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  performer  stands,  are  said  to  be  intended  to  symbolize  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  food,  or  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  hand 
of  the  performer,  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  to  other  deities  which  pre¬ 
side  over  the  fortunes  of  the  people  and  which  are  concerned  with 
the  particular  cardinal  points  toward  which  these  motions  and  offer¬ 
ings  are  made.  Having  counted  their  final  coup  upon  this  particular 
kettle  over  which  the  ceremony  was  being  performed,  the  remainder 
of  the  kettles  and  dishes  of  food  were  then  brought  into  the  circle 
and  the  feast  was  ready  to  serve.  These  messengers,  together  with 
two  or  three  other  men,  took  the  individual  dishes  consisting  of 
cups,  small  tin  plates  and  various  other  receptacles,  each  individual 
having  brought  to  the  dance  his  own  dish  and  spoon,  and  filled  these 
from  the  kettles,  returning  each  dish  to  its  proper  owner.  When 
all  had  been  served,  and  not  until  then,  every  one  was  privileged  to 
partake  of  the  feast. 

Throughout  the  whole  ceremony  of  consecration,  just  described, 
the  drummers  of  one  drum  had  played  a  special  tune,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  particular  purpose.  The  other  drum  had  meantime 
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been  silent.  With  the  counting  of  the  last  coup  by  the  messengers 
upon  the  kettle  of  meat  the  drumming  ceased  and  throughout  the 
serving  of  the  food  and  partaking  of  the  feast  no  music  was  heard. 
Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  however,  the  music 
and  dancing  were  resumed. 

The  dancing  continued  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  about  half  an 
hour,  after  which  the  calumets,  a  particular  one  of  which  belonged  to 
each  of  the  drums,  were  lighted.  Each  pipe  was  filled  and  handled 
by  its  special  pipe  tender  called  pwo'gun-I-wmini  (plural 
pwo'gun-I-winini-wug) .  Each  pipe  was  filled  with  tobacco  which 
was  taken  from  the  special  tobacco  tray,  called  sema'-winagun, 
at  the  foot  of  the  western  stake  of  the  drum  to  which  the  pipe  be¬ 
longed,  this  tobacco  having  been  taken  in  part,  at  least,  from  the 
special  tobacco  pouch,  called  ckibida'gun,  fastened  to  the  loop,  which 
supports  the  drum  on  its  western  stake.  The  pipe  tender  in  each 
case  filled  the  pipe  while  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  drum 
and  while  facing  the  drum.  This  therefore  brought  him  facing 
toward  the  east.  Having  filled  the  pipe  he  held  it  above  his  head 
and  somewhat  in  front  of  him,  the  long  pipe  stem  extending  toward 
the  east.  After  holding  it  in  this  position  for  some  seconds  he  slow¬ 
ly  revolved  it,  the  stem  still  being  held  in  its  horizontal  position. 
The  pipe  was  thus  turned  around  over  his  head  four  times,  after 
which  it  was  lowered  and  the  stem  presented  to  one  of  the  drum¬ 
mers,  who  drew  upon  the  pipe  while  the  pipe  tender  lighted  a  match 
and  held  it  to  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl.  In  this  manner  the  pipe  was 
finally  lighted.  It  was  then  passed  around  the  circle  of  drummers, 
each  drummer  taking  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  puffs  from  it.  After 
the  circle  of  drummers  had  smoked  from  it,  the  pipe  was  then  passed 
to  the  dancers  who  were  particularly  connected  with  the  drum  to 
which  this  pipe  belonged,  and  each  dancer  was  permitted  to  take  a 
few  puffs  from  it.  In  passing  the  pipe  among  the  drummers  it  was 
generally  handed  by  one  drummer  to  the  next.  But  as  it  passed 
about  among  the  dancers  it  was  always  returned  by  a  smoker  to 
the  pipe  tender  who  received  it  and  passed  it  on  to  the  next  smoker. 
In  handling  the  pipe  he  always  grasped  it  by  the  protruding  point 
which  projects  out  beyond  the  upright  bowl  itself. 
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Finally  after  the  pipe  had  passed  around  both  these  circles,  that 
of  the  drummers  and  then  that  of  the  dancers,  it  was  received  by 
the  pipe  tender  who  sat  down  and  himself  smoked  out  the  remainder 
of  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  final 
smoking  out  of  the  pipe  this  protruding  point  of  the  bowl  served 
another  purpose.  The  pipe  was  not  held  up  as  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  but  was  rested  with  this  protruding  point  upon  the  ground,  the 
smoker  leaning  over  sufficiently  to  reach  the  stem.  Plate  XII,  fig.  2, 
shows  the  smoking  out  of  one  of  these  pipes  in  this  manner.  The 
calumet  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  long  and  heavy,  a  fact  which 
may  account  in  part  at  least  for  the  custom  of  resting  this  protrud¬ 
ing  point  on  the  ground  or  on  a  man’s  foot  while  he  smokes. 

Finally,  having  finished  this  smoking  out,  the  pipe  tender  de¬ 
tached  the  bowl  from  the  stem,  carefully  knocked  the  ashes  from 
the  bowl  and  replaced  both  the  bowl  and  the  stem  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  stake  of  the  particular  drum  to  which  the  pipe  belonged, 
and  here  the  pipe  remained  until  the  time  for  the  next  ceremonial 
smoke.  Ordinarily  such  a  pipe  is  smoked  four  times  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  a  number  of  men  made 
speeches  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  large  attendance  at  the 
dance  and  their  pleasure  at  the  good  spirit  which  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  ceremony.  None  of  these  speeches  were  out  of  the  ordinary, 
but  were  in  a  way  testimonials  from  these  various  individuals  signi¬ 
fying  their  own  personal  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

As  above  stated,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  day  before  an  old 
man  had  distributed  tobacco  and  had  then  announced  that  he  would 
to-day  tell  a  vision  which  a  certain  young  man  not  then  present  had 
had.  Pursuant  to  this  announcement  therefore  a  blanket  was  spread 
during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  at  a  point  a  little  north  of  the 
cross  in  the  center  of  the  dancing  area.  Immediately  various  per¬ 
sons  brought  gifts  of  blankets,  quilts,  clothing,  tobacco  and  other 
objects,  and  placed  them  on  this  blanket.  A  young  man  was  next 
led  out  and  seated  upon  the  blanket,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  young 
woman,  with  her  two  children,  was  seated  near  him.  The  old  man 
then  arose  and  took  a  position  out  near  the  center  of  the  dancing 
area.  Here  he  recounted  the  vision  of  this  young  man  in  which 
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a  spirit  had  appeared  to  him  and  given  him  a  direct  command  from 
the  Great  Spirit  that  he  should  take  as  his  wife  this  young  woman, 
who  was  a  widow  whose  husband  had  died  upwards  of  two  years 
before.  He  was  commanded  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  marry  this 
widow  and  to  care  for  her  and  her  two  children,  and  to  be  to  the 
children  as  their  own  father.  Furthermore,  the  Great  Spirit  com¬ 
manded  him  to  join  the  dance  and  to  thereafter  participate  regularly 
in  the  ceremonies.  Up  to  this  time  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
been  a  member  of  the  dream  dance  and  had  not  participated  to  any 
extent.  Still  further,  the  Great  Spirit  had  even  told  him  what  his 
part  in  the  ceremony  should  be  by  commanding  him  to  join  one  of 
the  circles  of  drummers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  old  man’s  re¬ 
marks  the  young  man  was  led  over  to  one  of  the  drums  and  seated 
in  its  drummers’  circle,  and  from  then  on  he  participated  in  the 
drumming  in  the  regular  manner. 

The  gifts,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  blanket,  were  from  the 
relatives  of  the  widow,  and  from  those  of  her  deceased  husband. 
They  were  given  in  recognition  of  the  good  service  which  this  young 
man  was  about  to  perform  in  taking  the  widow  as  his  wife  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  her  and  her  children.  These  presents  did  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  profit  this  young  man  directly,  for  about  an  hour  after  he 
had  been  seated  at  the  drum  he  arose  and  distributed  among  the 
people  present  all  these  gifts;  giving  a  blanket  to  one,  a  quilt  to 
another,  a  shirt  to  another,  and  so  on  until  everything  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  no  special  order  or  special  con¬ 
sideration  was  used  in  making  this  distribution,  and  no  patricular 
return  of  presents  to  this  young  man  was  required  or  expected. 

The  young  man’s  vision  was  by  this  means  only  partly  fulfilled. 
It  was  prescribed  that,  in  the  fall,  or  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
young  man  to  call  a  dance  in  order  to  fulfill  to  the  last  degree  the 
command  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  an  old  man  arose  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  ill  and  unable  to  work 
for  some  months.  He  discussed  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  governmental  or  other  aid  for  the  young 
man  whose  family  was  even  at  that  time  considerably  in  need.  He 
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then  suggested  that  the  “Town  Board”  should  vote  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  assist  the  young  man. 

It  should  here  he  explained  that,  while  the  Chippewa  residing  on 
this  reservation  are  wards  of  the  government  to  a  very  large  extent, 
they  are  given  a  considerable  amount  of  independence  so  far  as  their 
local  governmental  affairs  are  concerned.  They  have  a  regularly 
organized  township  government,  with  a  “Town  Board,”  a  town 
clerk  and  various  other  officials,  and  they  have  regular  meetings  at 
which  they  administer  the  affairs  of  their  community.  Especially 
such  matters  as  road  work  and  the  expenditure  of  town  funds  for 
the  communal  welfare  are  in  the  hands  of  this  “Town  Board.”  This 
old  man’s  speech  was  followed  by  a  round  of  dancing,  after  which 
a  member  of  the  “Town  Board”  itself  rose  and  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  suggested  by  the  old  man.  He  showed  that  to  vote  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  young  man,  no  matter  how  needy  he  might  be,  was 
an  impossibility  at  that  time  since  the  town  was  already  considerably 
in  debt  and  had  recently  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  road  work.  He  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  taken  up  with  the  officials  of  the  reservation  and  that 
another  attempt  be  made  to  secure  from  that  source  the  necessary 
aid.  His  speech  was  followed  by  another  round  of  dancing,  after 
which  another  old  man  spoke  on  this  subject  and  offered  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  collection  should  immediately  be  taken  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  man.  This  old  man’s  speech  was  translated  by  special 
request  to  the  white  people  present,  of  whom  there  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  outside  the  ring.  The  result  of  this  collection  was 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  which  was  given  directly  to 
a  merchant,  who  was  himself  an  Indian  and  who  had  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  with  instructions  that  he  should  give  to  the 
young  man  and  his  family  the  value  of  this  sum  in  merchandise,  but 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  he  give  the  young  man  any 
money.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  use  of  any  part  of  this  sum  for  the  purchase  of  liquor  and  to 
make  it  absolutely  sure  that  the  destitute  family  would  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  donation.  This  is  a  very  excellent  example  of  the 
attitude  of  the  participants  in  the  dream  dance  and  of  the  people 
who  believe  so  devoutly  in  its  creed.  They  are  at  all  times  helpful 
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one  to  another  and  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  do  an  act  of 
brotherly  kindness,  regardless  of  whether  the  recipient  of  this 
benefaction  is  a  member  of  their  own  cult  or  not.  In  fact  it  is  even 
immaterial  whether  he  is  a  member  of  their  own  race.  Their  creed 
demands  that  they  shall  at  all  times  be  helpful  to  anyone  in  need 
and  that  they  shall  promote  the  precepts  of  the  golden  rule  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

From  five  o’clock  to  about  six-fifteen  the  dancing  was  especially 
energetic  and  nearly  all  the  dancers  participated  almost  continu¬ 
ously.  Finally  one  of  the  directors  of  the  dance  arose  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  day’s  dance  would  end  with  the  playing  of  two 
tunes  by  each  drum.  This  was  done  in  the  same  manner  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  described  in  speaking  of  the  dance  of  July  third.  The 
drums  were  then  removed  to  the  house  in  which  they  were  kept 
over  night  and  the  day’s  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

When  the  director  arose  to  make  this  announcement  concerning 
the  ending  of  the  dance  the  two  messengers  of  the  westernmost 
drum  started  immediately  to  haul  down  the  flags  which  were  run 
up  upon  the  poles  at  the  gates  about  sunrise  each  day  and  which 
were  always  removed  promptly  upon  the  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  dance  for  the  day. 

During  the  evening  one  of  the  usual,  more  informal  dances  was 
held  in  this  house,  and  proceeded  in  about  the  same  manner  as  was 
described  in  speaking  of  the  dance  of  the  previous  evening. 

During  the  afternoon  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  night 
a  white-man’s  dance  was  held  by  the  younger  people  in  an  old  school 
house,  a  short  distance  from  the  dream  dance  enclosure.  During 
the  day  a  small  organ  had  been  brought  out  from  Reserve,  and  this, 
together  with  a  violin,  provided  the  music  for  the  occasion.  The 
dances  were  in  almost  every  case  the  old  fashioned  square  dances. 
Some  of  the  older  people  came  in  during  the  evening  and  looked  on, 
but  few  of  them  participated,  the  dancing  being  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  younger  generation. 

There  were  certain  features  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  these  dances  which  contrasted  very  greatly  indeed  with 
the  conduct  of  the  participants  in  the  dream  dance.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  at  all  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dream  dance  is 
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entirely  a  religious  ceremony,  whereas  the  dance  of  the  whites  is 
merely  a  pastime.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  intoxication,  or 
even  the  slightest  evidence  of  drinking,  is  met  in  the  dream  dance 
with  the  greatest  of  disapproval  if  not  in  fact  upon  some  occasions 
with  bodily  violence.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  same  rules  as 
are  so  strictly  enforced  in  the  dream  dance  do  not  prevail  at  these 
white  dances.  The  contrast,  therefore,  which  was  presented  at  this 
time  was  striking  to  say  the  least,  for  the  reason  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  young  men  had  obtained  liquor  and  had  not  only  imbided,  but 
had  become  boisterously  drunk  and  deported  themselves  in  a  most 
ungentlemanly  and  disgusting  fashion.  There  were  in  fact  some 
cases  in  which  fisticuffs  and  other  forms  of  violent  amusement  were 
indulged  in,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  women  were  roughly 
handled  by  their  drunken  husbands.  On  the  other  hand  many  of 
the  young  men  behaved  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner  and  the  dance 
in  so  far  as  they  and  the  young  women  were  concerned,  was  a  very 
decorous  and  genteel  affair. 

It  is  largely  due  to  this  improper  conduct  upon  the  part  of  certain 
undesirable  individuals  who  attend  that  cause  these  white  dances  to 
be  so  much  looked  down  upon  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  dream 
dance  cult,  though  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain  inherent  dis¬ 
like  for  them  owing  to  the  complete  differences  of  the  motives  under¬ 
lying  the  two. 


FOURTH  DAY,  JULY  5th,  1910. 

As  usual  the  drums  were  placed  at  about  nine  o’clock,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  foods 
for  the  feast.  The  dancing  began  at  about  eleven-thirty  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  any  special  incident  until  about  twelve-thirty  when  a 
delegation  of  visitors  from  the  region  of  Clam  lake  in  Burnett  county 
arrived  and  entered  the  enclosure,  taking  their  seats  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  dancing  area.  They  numbered  about  twenty- 
five  all  told  and  there  were  among  them  eight  dancers.  The  chief, 
a  lame  man,  was  of  course  unable  to  participate  in  the  dancing  and 
sat  throughout  this  day  and  the  following  days,  smoking  his  long 
black  chief’s  pipe  a  large  part  of  the  time.  At  about  one  o’clock  one 
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of  the  head  men  of  the  dance  announced  that  the  ceremony  of  con¬ 
secration  of  food,  which  had  been  performed  on  the  preceding  day, 
was  sufficient  also  for  the  food  of  the  present  day  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  perform  another  ceremony  before  the 
feast.  The  foods  were  then  immediately  brought  in  and  served. 

After  the  feast  the  dancing  was  resumed  and  continued  for  a  few 
minutes  when  a  new  phase  of  the  ceremony  appeared.  Near  the 
cross  a  large  blanket  was  spread  and  upon  this  many  of  the  people, 
residents  of  Whitefish  and  vicinity  and  therefore  the  hosts  upon  this 
occasion,  brought  and  deposited  all  sorts  of  gifts :  blankets,  quilts, 
clothing,  tobacco,  foods,  etcetera.  In  fact  anything  anyone  wished  to 
give  on  this  occasion  was  acceptable.  These  were  gifts  for  the 
visitors.  And  as  soon  as  the  entire  lot  of  presents  had  been  assem¬ 
bled  they  were  divided  into  two  bundles,  one  was  taken  over  and 
presented  to  the  chief  of  the  Clam  lake  people  and  the  other  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  representative  of  another  division  of  the  Chippewa  who 
resides  further  to  the  west  and  who,  as  above  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  before,  had  spoken  at  some  length  con¬ 
cerning  the  esteem  in  which  the  people  of  Whitefish  were  held  by 
other  tribes  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  visit.  These  were  given 
to  him  for  the  people  whom  he  represented,  but  who  were  not  able 
to  be  present  at  the  time.  A  speaker  of  the  Whitefish  people  then 
arose  and  announced  that  these  presents  were  given  by  the  hosts  to 
their  visitors  as  an  indication  of  their  friendship  and  esteem.  He 
said  that  the  presents  had  not  been  distributed  to  each  separate 
visitor,  but  that  this  had  been  left  for  the  chief  of  the  Clam  lake 
people  to  do  as  he  deemed  proper. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  dancing,  in  which  all  of  the  dancers 
present  participated.  A  little  while  later  the  speaker,  gagigido'- 
winini,  of  the  chief  of  the  Clam  lake  people  delivered  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
course  in  which  he  assured  the  hosts  of  the  great  pleasure  it  was 
giving  him  and  his  people  to  attend  this  ceremony  and  assuring  them 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  visitors  for  the  gifts  which  they  had  received, 
and  giving  all  possible  evidence  in  his  speech  of  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  people  and  in  every 
way  speaking  to  promote  the  good  will  and  friendly  feeling  of  every¬ 
one  present.  He  then  distributed  among  his  own  people  the  pres- 
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ents  contained  in  the  bundle.  This  was  of  course  done  for  and  at  the 
direct  instigation  of  the  chief.  It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
chiefs  rarely  speak  for  themselves  and  rarely  do  anything  such  as 
distributing  presents  and  the  like  among  their  people.  These  matters 
are  attended  to  for  them  by  their  representatives  who  are  commonly 
called  speakers  or  orators.  Such  a  man  is  chosen  for  this  office,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  virtue  of  his  ability  as  an  orator,  although 
other  factors  may  enter  into  his  selection. 

Shortly  after  this  speech  by  the  orator  of  the  Clam  lake  chief  the 
representative  of  the  other  division  of  the  Chippewa  also  spoke,  and 
told  how  there  had  been  other  members  of  his  community  who  had 
planned  to  attend  the  ceremony,  but  for  one  cause  or  other  they 
had  been  unable  to  do  so,  how  they  held  the  Whitefish  people  in  high 
esteem  and  how  they  all  regretted  very  much  their  inability  to  be 
present  at  this  ceremony.  He  declared  that  he  intended  to  take  the 
bundle  of  gifts,  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  just  as  it  was  then 
tied  up  and  take  it  home  to  his  people  and  there  distribute  the  pres¬ 
ents  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  actually  on  hand  to  receive 
them  in  the  dancing  circle. 

Each  of  these  speeches  were  followed  by  dancing,  as  were  also 
each  of  the  various  speeches  made  later  on  in  the  afternoon.  There 
followed  directly  after  the  speech  by  this  last  representative  of  the 
visitors  other  speeches  by  some  of  the  prominent  men  among  the 
Whitefish  people,  in  which  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  the  good  weather,  for  the  excellent  attendance  at 
the  ceremony,  for  the  feasts  and  in  general  expressed  their  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  affairs. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a  little  unpleasant  cir¬ 
cumstance  arose.  The  duties  of  the  four  masters  of  ceremony  above 
mentioned  are  especially  to  see  that  everything  connected  with  the 
ceremony  progresses  in  proper  sequence  and  that  the  whole  dance  is 
conducted  in  the  manner  outlined  by  the  original  giver  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  One  of  these  masters  of  ceremony  arose  and  spoke  at  some 
length  censuring  the  people  for  not  having  conducted  the  ceremony 
strictly  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Sioux  girl  to  whom 
the  ceremony  was  originally  given  by  the  Great  Spirit.  He  claimed 
that  certain  songs  had  been  omitted  and  that  certain  parts  of  the 
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ceremony  should  have  been  performed  before  the  time  at  which  he 
was  speaking,  and  that  their  omission  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rules  governing  the  ceremony.  In  particular  he  mentioned  that  they 
had  omitted  to  set  apart  a  special  day  for  the  principal  man,  or 
“chief  priest,”  concerned  with  this  ceremony,  Mr.  Steve  Grover. 
He  claimed  also  that  there  should  have  been  set  apart  a  special  day 
for  each  of  the  two  drums  and  another  special  day  for  the  Great 
Spirit,  upon  each  of  which  days  the  ceremony  performed  should  be 
particularly  concerned  with  the  subject  to  which  the  day  was  de¬ 
voted.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  ceremony  must 
be  performed  properly  and  to  say  that  if  the  people  present  wished 
to  do  so  they  might  remove  him  from  his  office  as  director  and  ap¬ 
point  another.  He  said,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  that  they 
would  do  so  since  he  had  been  duly  appointed  to  his  office.  He 
declared  that  he  was  simply  discharging  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  and 
that  he  expected  the  errors  to  be  corrected.  In  view  of  his  correct 
position  he  deemed  it  proper  that  he  should  be  retained  in  office. 

Another  of  the  four  directors  then  spoke.  He  opened  his  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  statement  that  he  wished  good  feeling  to  prevail  on 
every  hand  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone,  but  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
four  directors,  and,  furthermore,  that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  had  been  originally  recounted  when  the 
ceremony  was  brought  from  the  west  to  their  community.  He  then 
declared  that  the  ceremony  had  been  conducted  entirely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  given  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
original  giver  of  the  ceremony.  He  also  stated  that  everything  had 
been  done  as  prescribed  and  furthermore  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
within  the  province  of  any  of  the  directors  present  to  dictate  to  the 
drummers  what  tunes  they  should  play.  He  said  that  he,  therefore, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  take  issue  with  the  former  speaker  and  to  say  that 
he  considered  that  the  ceremony  was  progressing  in  the  regular  and 
prescribed  manner. 

In  answer  to  this  speech  the  director  who  had  first  spoken  arose 
and  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  also  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  instructions  concerning  the  ceremony  had  been  originally 
given.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  forgot  anything 
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and  that  he  still  felt  positive  that  he  was  correct  and  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  contention  that  certain  special  days  should  be  set 
apart  as  above  indicated,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony  and 
certain  songs  had  been  omitted. 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  speech,  but  a  strong  feeling  of  tense¬ 
ness  and  suspension  was  in  the  air,  and  from  the  looks  on  the  faces 
of  the  participants  there  was  certainly  a  question  as  to  what  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  controversy  might  lead  to.  It  was,  of  course,  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter  among  the  directors,  but  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
whole  people  and  their  religion  and  might  therefore  lead  to  grave 
misunderstandings  in  the  whole  community.  The  situation  was, 
however,  greatly  relieved  after  a  few  minutes  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  drummers  started  a  tune.  He  was  immediately  joined  by 
the  rest  of  the  drummers,  with  the  result  that  all  the  dancers  joined 
heartily  in  the  dance  which  followed.  This  was  said  to  be  a  silent 
expression  of  good  will,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  smooth  over 
the  recent  unpleasantness. 

From  this  time  on  the  dancing  was  very  animated  and  everyone 
participated.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
speech-making  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  The  special 
speaker  of  the  Whitefish  people  made,  however,  a  lengthy  speech 
outlining  to  the  participants  the  author’s  object  in  attending  the 
ceremony  and  recommending  that  he  be  well  received  and  shown 
every  courtesy  by  the  people. 

Finally  at  about  six  o’clock  one  of  the  directors  made  the  usual 
announcements  regarding  the  final  dances  of  the  day,  the  flags  were 
hauled  down,  and  the  usual  two  songs  by  each  drum  were  played, 
all  of  the  dancers  joining  in  the  dance  in  every  case.  Thus  all  was 
ended,  so  far  as  the  daytime  ceremony  was  concerned,  by  six-fifteen. 

There  was  during  the  evening  the  usual  drumming  and  a  small 
amount  of  dancing  in  the  house  in  which  the  drums  were  kept.  This 
was  not  of  more  than  an  hour’s  duration  all  told. 

During  the  evening  also  there  was  held  in  the  school  house  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  dancing  circle  a  white-man  s  dance  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  as  having  been  held  on  the  previous  evening. 
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FIFTH  DAY,  JULY  6th,  1910. 

The  drums  were  placed  in  the  dancing  area  at  about  nine  o  clock 
as  usual  and  the  dance  itself  began  at  about  eleven  o’clock.  Very 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  dance  a  large  collection  of  goods 
of  one  kind  and  another  was  placed  near  the  cross  in  the  center  of 
the  dancing  area.  This  was  an  offering  by  the  home  people,  that  is 
to  say,  those  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  given  in  order  that  the  children  might  prosper  in 
health  and  otherwise  and  especially  that  they  might  learn  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Furthermore,  these  gifts  also 
carried  with  them  a  special  invocation  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the 
health,  prosperity  and  protection  of  the  women.  It  was  said  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  collection  of  goods  should  have  been  taken  up 
on  the  first  day  of  the  ceremony,  but  that  it  had  through  some  in¬ 
advertence  been  overlooked.  Later  in  the  morning  these  gifts  were 
distributed  among  the  visiting  people  from  a  distance,  and  this  dis¬ 
tribution  was  followed  by  speeches  of  gratitude  from  representatives 
of  the  visitors. 

At  about  half  past  twelve  one  bucket  of  food  was  brought  in  and 
placed  at  the  usual  point  (fig.  1,  D)  in  the  dancing  area  and  a  short 
ceremony  was  performed  over  it.  This  ceremony  was  much  less 
elaborate  than  the  one  above  described.  One  man  attired  in  ordi¬ 
nary  costume  performed  this  ceremony  which  consisted  of  dancing 
around  the  food  three  times,  then  dancing  in  place  for  perhaps  a 
minute  while  on  the  west  of  the  receptacle  containing  the  food,  then 
approaching  the  receptacle  three  times,  dancing  up  to  it  and  then 
backward  away  from  it  for  a  few  feet,  and  finally  in  making  a  mo¬ 
tion  as  if  to  pick  up  some  of  the  food  and  present  it  with  the  usual 
upward  and  outward  motion,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
detail,  to  the  opposite  cardinal  point.  He  then  danced  a  similar 
cycle  and  performed  a  similar  set  of  motions  from  the  north,  then 
from  the  east  and  finally  from  the  south,  after  which  he  gave  a  jump 
towards  the  food  and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  spear  it,  thus  counting 
coup  upon  it.  It  was  then  immediately  served  and  the  feast  was 
begun.  During  all  this  ceremony  one  of  the  drums  played  as  usual 
a  special  tune  connected  with  this  consecration  ceremony. 
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REVELATIONS. 

During  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  ceremony  the  author  had  been 
informed  that  there  existed  a  book  in  which  had  been  recorded  cer¬ 
tain  special  visions  which  were  directly  concerned  with  the  cere¬ 
mony  as  it  is  performed  at  Whitefish,  which  is,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  a  variant  of  the  original  dream  dance  as  it  was  handed  down 
by  the  Sioux  girl  and  which  exhibits  certain  very  special  features. 
Further  inquiry  had  been  made  concerning  this  book  and  interest 
had  been  expressed  in  it.  To  the  author’s  surprise  and  pleasure 
Mr.  Steve  Grover,  the  “chief  priest”  of  the  ceremony,  arose  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  feast  was  finished  and  spoke  at  some  length  to  the 
people  recounting  to  them  the  above  mentioned  circumstances  and 
finally  telling  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  allow  the  author  to 
read  this  book.  With  characteristic  fair-mindedness  he  continued  and 
said  that  he  wished  to  in  no  way  keep  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
any  action  of  his  and  that  he  had  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  tell 
them  one  and  all  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  the  book  (as  a  matter  of  fact  he  at  that  moment  had  the 
book  in  his  hand),  and  that  he  wished  it  read  in  the  dancing  en¬ 
closure  and  in  the  presence  of  all  those  concerned  with  the  cere¬ 
mony.  His  action  was  approved  by  the  participants  in  the  ceremony 
and  the  book  was  immediately  handed  to  the  author  who  read  this 
record  of  the  visions,  or  as  they  might  more  properly  be  termed, 
revelations,  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 

Before  recounting  the  essential  features  of  these  revelations  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  they  oc¬ 
curred.  About  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  Miss  Maggie  Quarters, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Quarters  above  mentioned,  had  the  series  of 
visions  which  are  recorded  in  this  book,  and  which  are  carefully 
kept  as  a  record  in  connection  with  this  ceremony.  She  was  at  that 
time  about  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
ill  health.  At  a  time  about  a  year  or  perhaps  a  little  more  before 
the  first  of  her  visions  Mr.  Steve  Grover  had  had  a  vision  in  which 
he  had  seen  substantially  the  same  things  which  later  were  revealed 
to  the  little  girl  and  in  which  he  was  told  by  the  Great  Spirit  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  things  as  were  repeated  to  her  later.  He  had 
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up  to  that  time  not  been  especially  devout  concerning  the  dream 
dance,  but  when  this  vision  appeared  to  him  his  attitude  was  very 
greatly  changed.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  next  dance  he  spoke 
to  the  people  and  told  them  of  the  things  he  had  seen  and  what  he 
had  been  told,  but  he  was  received,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  such 
matters,  with  derision.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  presenting  through  this  adult  his  desires  and  in¬ 
structions,  the  Great  Spirit  had  decided  to  use  a  child  as  his  means 
and  had  appeared  to  this  girl,  who  was  of  such  tender  years  that  no 
question  could  be  raised  as  to  her  motives  or  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
her  story,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 

The  revelations  which  had  been  sent  through  her  were  recounted 
at  the  dance  by  her  mother,  to  whom  she  told  them,  and  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people  as  direct  messages  from  the  Great  Spirit  and 
as  commands  to  them  which  must  thereafter  govern  their  actions. 
These  revelations  were  as  follows : 

I. 

One  day,  as  this  little  girl  was  out  of  doors,  she  saw  a  cloud  of 
globose  form  standing  directly  over  the  dream  dance  enclosure, 
which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  directly  in  front  of  her  father’s  house 
and  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from  it.  In  this  cloud  she 
saw  the  Great  Spirit  seated.  He  pointed  out  to  her  some  men  near 
by  who  were  playing  cards  and  told  her  that  people  must  not  gamble 
and  must  not  drink.  He  and  the  cloud  then  disappeared. 

II. 

About  a  month  later  she  started  to  school  one  morning.  The 
school  house  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  father’s 
house.  She  was  suddenly  taken  up  and  transported  immediately  to 
heaven.  She  was  taken  directly  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit 
himself,  which  she  found  to  be  a  large  palace  of  many  rooms,  some 
filled  with  tobacco,  some  with  clothing  and  some  with  foods. 
Furthermore,  the  good,  clean  clothing  was  separated  from  the  bad 
and  the  well  prepared  foods  were  separated  from  the  poorly  pre- 
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pared  foods.  All  these  were  objects  which  had  been  used  in  the 
ceremony  in  times  past.  These  same  offerings  had  gone  in  spirit 
directly  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  had  been  accepted  by 
him,  together  with  the  invocations  which  had  accompanied  them. 
He  then,  through  this  little  girl,  commanded  the  people  to  respect 
the  cross,  offer  tobacco  and  other  commodities  regularly  to  it  and 
to  observe  strictly  the  regulations  of  the  dance.  He  also  spoke 
bitterly  of  the  disbelief  of  the  people  and  complained  that  the  people 
refused  to  believe  him  when  he  sent  his  messages  through  adults 
and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  try  talking  through  a  baby,  meaning 
of  course  this  little  girl.  He  further  declared  that  if  the  people  did 
not  heed  him  when  this  message  was  sent  in  this  manner  he  would 
next  try  a  dog  as  messenger.  After  this  she  was  returned  to  the 
earth  as  miraculously  as  she  had  been  carried  away. 

III. 

Some  time  after  this  second  revelation  the  little  girl  begged  her 
mother  to  go  to  a  dance  some  distance  from  home,  this  was  for 
some  reason  or  other  impossible,  and  that  evening  while  they  were 
sitting  in  the  house  she  asked  her  mother  if  she  did  not  hear 
sounds.  The  mother  replied  that  she  did  not  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  little  girl  told  her 
mother  what  had  happened  to  her.  Two  angels  came  and  took  her 
by  the  hand.  As  they  went  along  the  leader  of  the  two  asked  her  if 
she  knew  the  signification  of  certain  red  and  black  marks  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  scroll  which  was  carried  by  the  angels.  She  was  then 
told  that  they  indicated  the  duration  of  the  earth  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  further  that  if  the  people  would  only  believe  in  the  mess¬ 
ages  sent  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  mend  their  unrighteous 
ways  three  lines  more  could  be  added  to  those  already  on  the  scroll 
and  that  much  more  grace  given  before  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
leader  then  said,  “I  am  going  to  show  you  how  the  earth  will  be 
washed  by  and  by.”  She  then  threw  a  bucket  of  water  on  the 
ground  and  the  whole  earth  was  flooded. 

The  Great  Spirit  then  appeared  and  told  the  little  girl  to  look 
westward,  she  did  so  and  saw  the  evil  spirit  and  all  the  bad  people 
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who  had  played  cards,  drunk  liquor  and  done  various  other  things 
which  had  been  directly  forbidden  by  the  Great  Spirit.  With  the 
Great  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all  the  people  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instructions  and  who  were  devout  believers  in  the  dream 
dance. 

The  leader  of  the  angels  then  told  her  to  look  down  upon  the 
earth,  there  she  saw  Steve  Grover’s  house  and  it  was  as  if  trans¬ 
parent.  She  could  see  everything  within  it,  she  saw  in  particular  a 
large  cross  in  one  part  of  the  house.  Presently  she  was  told  to 
look  again  and  she  beheld  the  house  as  before,  but  in  place  of  the 
cross  Steve  Grover  himself  was  standing  at  the  point  which  the 
cross  had  formerly  occupied. 

She  was  then  told  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  a  flood  that  there  would  be  a  re-creation  of  animal 
life.  After  this  the  angels  again  took  her  and  again  showed  her  the 
scroll  and  instructed  her  to  believe  everything  she  had  seen  and  to 
recount  her  experiences  to  her  people.  They  said  also  in  parting 
that  ten  days  warning  would  be  given  before  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  the  forthcoming  flood.  She  was  then  returned  to  the  earth. 

IV. 

Some  time  after  the  above  vision  this  little  girl  was  hungry  one 
day  and  went  to  the  house  for  some  food,  she  found  the  doors  and 
windows  all  open,  but  her  parents  and  all  others  about  the  house 
were  gone.  She  looked  eastward  and  saw  a  road  leading  toward  the 
place  from  which  the  sun  rises.  Thinking  that  her  parents  must 
have  gone  in  that  direction  she  started  out  to  search  for  them.  She 
had  not  gone  far  when  she  heard  a  sound  and  presently  she  distin¬ 
guished  a  voice  and  heard  some  one  say,  “No,  I  must  not  touch  the 
ground  or  I  will  not  win  out.”  The  voice  then  asked  her  where  she 
was  going.  When  she  replied  that  she  sought  her  parents,  the  voice 
then  told  her,  “You  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  catch  hold  of 
my  hand  and  we  will  find  them.”  She  did  as  she  was  bidden  and 
found  that  it  was  the  Great  Spirit  who  was  speaking  to  her.  He 
took  her  up  in  a  cloud  and  they  sped  through  space  for  some  dis- 
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tance  and  finally  they  went  straight  up  into  the  center  of  the  sky  and 
to  his  mansion. 

Here  she  saw  her  father  and  her  mother  seated  upon  beautiful 
chairs  and,  upon  still  further  looking  about,  she  saw  many  other 
people,  including  her  sisters  and  brothers,  also  seated  upon  elegant 
chairs.  The  Great  Spirit  then  told  her  that  this  was  what  happened 
to  those  who  believed  in  his  teachings  and  who  belonged  to  the  good 
old  fashioned  dance  which  is  his  institution.  He  exhorted  her  to 
believe  and  to  teach  the  people,  and  said  that  if  they  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  teachings  and  embrace  the  true  faith  this  time  he  would 
next  resort  to  sending  his  messages  by  means  of  a  shell  like  that 
used  in  the  medicine  dance  or  by  means  of  a  stump.  He  told  her 
further  that  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  world  was  due  he  was 
going  to  cause  mammals,  stones,  birds,  fire  and  other  speechless 
objects  in  nature  to  talk  as  human  beings  now  do. 

Finally  he  informed  her  that  he  was  presently  going  to  send  her 
back  to  the  earth,  and  that  this  was  the  last  message  he  was  going 
to  transmit  through  her  and  that  when  she  had  delivered  this  mess¬ 
age  to  the  people  she  must  say  no  more  about  the  matter  and  must 
not  thereafter  discuss  her  revelations.  She  was  straightway  re¬ 
turned  to  the  earth  where  she  recounted  this  last  vision  to  her 
mother  as  she  had  those  which  preceded  it.  She  has  never  since  had 
a  vision  of  any  kind  pertaining  to  any  such  matters. 

This  girl  has  since  grown  to  young  womanhood,  being  now  about 
1 8  or  20  years  of  age.  She  is  apparently  in  every  respect  a  normal 
person  of  good  intellect  and  exhibits  no  particular  points,  either 
mentally  or  physically,  which  would  serve  to  differentiate  her  from 
anyone  else  of  normal  attainments.  She  has  since  having  these 
visions  Deen  asked  many  questions  concerning  them,  but  has  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  say  anything  further  about  the  matter,  thus  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  letter  the  mandates  of  the  Great  Spirit  received  in  her 
fourth  and  last  revelation. 

When  these  revelations  were  recounted  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
next  dance  after  they  were  given  to  this  girl  the  people  were  much 
impressed  and  their  religious  spirit,  which  is  by  nature  profound, 
was  moved  to  much  greater  activity.  They  hailed  Mr.  Grover  as 
one  especially  under  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  as  one 
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to  whom  they  owed  great  respect  and  reverence,  not  so  much  for 
himself  personally  as  for  his  connection  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
is  now  recognized  as  the  leader,  or  as  he  has  been  termed  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  the  “chief  priest,”  of  the  dream  dance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whitefish  where,  by  virtue  of  these  revelations,  a  special 
cult  has  arisen  which  makes  Whitefish  of  special  significance  to  the 
Indians  of  this  region  and  even  to  those  at  considerable  distances. 
In  fact  it  is  regarded  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  Mecca,  so  that  In¬ 
dians  from  very  distant  points  come  here  to  celebrate  this  dance, 
which  is  usually  held  sometime  about  the  4th  of  July.  They  some¬ 
times  come,  as  above  stated,  from  points  even  as  remote  as  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  very  frequently  they  come  from  various  points  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  elsewhere  toward  the  west. 

Mr.  Grover  is  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  man  who  has 
usually  not  much  to  say,  but  who  lives  up  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
faith  to  the  last  letter.  At  the  dances  he  occupies  the  position 
marked  H  in  fig.  1,  but  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  others 
present  except  that  he  wears  embroidered  in  silk  on  his  vest  a  small 
red  cross,  this  being  emblematic  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  large  cross  which  is  always  kept  in  the  center  of  the  dancing 
area  at  times  of  ceremonies,  and  which  occupies  a  corner  of  the 
principal  room  in  his  own  dwelling  between  ceremonies. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  the  dance  proceeded  as 
usual,  but  there  were  comparatively  few  speeches.  One  man,  how¬ 
ever,  distributed  tobacco  and  announced  that  there  was  outside  the 
dancing  enclosure  a  man  whose  son  had  died  five  days  before  and 
who  had  not  come  into  the  dance.  He  said  that  on  the  following 
day  he  wished  to  have  performed  for  this  man  the  ceremony  for  the 
removal  of  mourning  and  that  he  wished  the  man  brought  into  the 
circle  for  that  purpose. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  this  whole  day’s  ceremony  was 
especially  for  the  children  and  the  very  young  people,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  assurance  that  they  should  learn  and  perpetuate  the 
ceremony.  It  ended  as  usual  with  the  regulation  number  of  tunes 
played  by  the  drums  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

During  the  evening  there  was  a  short  session  of  dancing  in  the 
house  in  which  the  drums  were  kept. 
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SIXTH  DAY,  JULY  7th,  1910. 

The  drums  were  as  usual  placed  at  about  nine  o’clock  and  the 
dance  began  somewhere  between  eleven  and  eleven-thirty.  The 
dancing  progressed  without  special  incident  until  about  one-thirty 
at  which  time  the  feast  was  served. 

Directly  after  the  feast  certain  speeches  were  made  by  some  of 
the  leading  men  relative  to  the  attendance  at  the  ceremony  of  cer¬ 
tain  whites.  Other  than  this  comparatively  little  of  importance 
happened  until  about  thi*ee  p.m.  when  two  young  men  from  Round 
lake  arrived  and  entered  the  dancing  area  prepared  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony.  One  of  these  men  was  naked  above  the  waist  and 
had  his  body  more  or  less  elaborately  painted.  The  two  danced  the 
next  round  after  their  entry,  this  being  one  of  the  ordinary  dances 
and  in  no  way  especially  sacred.  This  young  man  had,  however, 
by  appearing  in  this  half  nude  attire  transgressed  one  of  the  many 
strict  rules  governing  the  ceremony  and,  although  in  olden  times 
dancing  in  this  sort  of  attire  was  considered  proper,  such  action 
under  the  rules  of  the  drum  and  in  connection  with  the  present  day 
religious  ideas  was  decidedly  culpable. 

Immediately  following  this  round  a  “brave  dance”  was  danced  in 
which,  of  course,  as  the  rules  prescribe,  only  those  men  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  division  known  as  “the  braves”  participated.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  this  dance  one  of  the  old  men  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  “the  braves”  arose  and  spoke  upon  the  impropriety  of  the 
participation  of  a  person  in  such  scanty  attire  in  the  dances  held  in 
the  presence  of  the  drum  and  in  its  honor.  He  went  at  considerable 
length  into  an  explanation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern 
such  matters  and  was  careful  to  state  that  it  was  in  no  way  his  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  offense  to  this  young  man  or  to  anyone  else,  but  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  young  man  and  to  call  his 
attention  to  what  he  was  charitable  enough  to  consider  a  lack  of 
education  upon  the  young  man’s  part  rather  than  a  wilful  violation 
by  him  of  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  faith.  In  concluding  he  out¬ 
lined  very  positively  that  it  was,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  drum, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  young  man  should  be  properly  and 
completely  attired  and  finally  ended  his  discourse  by  walking  over 
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and  presenting  him  with  a  shirt.  His  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  two  others  of  the  braves  who  had  participated  in  the 
foregoing  dance.  These  two  men  made  no  speeches  since  the  first 
brave  had  voiced  their  sentiments  and  had  spoken  at  sufficient  length 
concerning  the  matter.  Each  simply  walked  over  and  made  the 
young  man  a  present.  One  gave  him  a  shirt  and  the  other  a  coat. 

He  was  not  obliged  to  immediately  put  on  any  of  these  garments 
which  were  presented  to  him  for,  as  the  above  mentioned  speaker 
said,  the  young  man  had  come  to  the  dance  and  had  danced  once  in 
this  half  nude  condition  and  he  should  therefore  be  permitted  to 
continue  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  thereafter 
he  was  not  to  appear  so  attired  in  the  ring. 

Immediately  following  this  were  a  few  more  rounds  of  dancing 
after  which  one  of  the  more  important  men  spoke  further  upon  the 
same  subject,  saying  that  he  felt  sure  that  this  young  man  had  in¬ 
tended  no  offense  and  that  his  action  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  unaware  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  cult  to  dance 
in  the  presence  of  the  grandfather  (meaning  the  drum)  in  such  at¬ 
tire.  He  said  that  he  deprecated  very  greatly  any  ill-feeling  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  this  little  incident  and  that  he  hoped  that 
all  present  would  look  upon  the  matter  with  due  forbearance,  and 
that  the  young  man  himself  would  not  consider  that  he  was  being 
unduly  upbraided.  He  then  offered  on  his  own  behalf  the  materials 
for  a  feast,  which  action  was  hailed  with  much  show  of  good  will 
and  appreciation  by  all  present. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  young  man  from  Round  lake  who  had 
transgressed  the  rules  of  the  drum  by  dancing  as  above  described 
did  not  participate  in  any  of  the  dances  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  In  fact  he  did  not  participate  again  thereafter,  but  he 
and  his  companion  left  that  evening  or  the  following  day,  supposed¬ 
ly  for  their  home. 

After  some  more  dancing  a  speech  was  made  by  an  old  man  on 
behalf  of  a  young  man  who  was  seated  at  the  wrong  drum.  He  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  playing  there  for  some  time  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  such  matters.  A 
considerable  amount  of  tobacco  was  distributed  among  the  dancers 
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and  others  assembled  on  behalf  of  this  young  man,  and  he  was 
properly  placed  at  the  drum  to  which  he  rightfully  belonged. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  special  dances.  These  were  in  order, 
as  follows :  a  dance  for  the  head  chiefs,  one  for  the  sub-chiefs,  one 
for  the  braves,  one  for  the  warriors  and  one  for  the  drummers. 
Finally  the  head  brave  danced  alone  a  special  dance  for  the  “brave” 
women.  This  dance  is  especially  for  the  women  of  the  brave  class, 
but  is  never  danced  by  themselves  since  the  women  never  under 
any  consideration  dance  in  the  ring.  It  is  always  danced  by  the 
head  brave  and  during  the  time  he  is  so  occupied  the  brave  women 
are  making  presents  to  the  assembled  guests. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  an  old  man  distributed  tobacco  and  made  a  speech  concern¬ 
ing  one  of  the  drummers  whose  son  had  died  five  days  before.  The 
drummer  had  as  usual  under  such  circumstances  not  come  to  the 
dance.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  not  come  inside  the  circle,  though  he 
had  been  seen  outside.  Having  finished  the  speech  the  old  man  sent 
out  by  a  messenger  a  package  of  tobacco  to  this  drummer  request¬ 
ing  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  attend. 

The  result  of  this  request  was  seen  to-day,  for  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  this  drummer  put  in  an  appearance.  A  blanket  was  spread  in 
front  of  the  cross,  and  the  drummer,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  seated 
upon  it.  His  face  and  hands  were  then  bathed  and  he  was  dressed 
in  a  new  shirt  and  some  beadwork  and  a  blue  and  red  streak  was 
painted  diagonally  across  his  face  from  the  center  of  his  forehead 
down  across  his  right  cheek.  This  ceremony  was  for  the  removal 
of  the  signs  of  mourning  from  this  bereaved  parent  and  was  pre¬ 
ceded  and  also  followed  by  a  short  speech  from  the  old  man  who 
was  particularly  concerned  with  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 
This  speaker  was  immediately  followed  by  another  who  delivered 
a  lengthy  discourse,  after  which  he  placed  an  eagle  feather  in  the 
hat  of  the  mourner.  This  speech  was  earnestly  and  eloquently  de¬ 
livered,  but  it  was  impossible  to  learn  its  exact  import,  since  the 
author’s  interpreter  was  specially  requested  not  to  translate  the 
speech,  it  being  said  that  it  was  a  speech  of  censure  delivered  against 
some  one,  though  whether  this  was  the  real  reason  for  their  desire 
to  keep  it  secret  could  not  be  determined  absolutely. 
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At  the  end  of  this  speech  the  mourner  was  led  over  and  seated  at 
one  of  the  drums  after  which  two  other  men  made  speeches  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  him.  Thereafter  throughout  the  ceremony  he  attended 
regularly  and  participated  in  the  drumming  as  did  the  others. 

Very  late  in  the  afternoon  the  author’s  interpreter,  after  going 
at  considerable  length  into  a  discussion  with  two  or  three  of  the 
head  men  concerned  with  this  ceremony,  made  for  him  a  speech  to 
the  people  assembled.  The  interpreter  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Steve 
Grover,  the  principal  leader  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  interpreetr’s 
announcement  that,  if  acceptable  to  all  present,  the  author  wished 
on  the  following  day  to  give  a  feast  to  the  participants  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  warmly  received.  This  was  shown  not  only  by  the  verbal 
acclamations  which  it  called  forth,  but  also  it  was  attested  by  the 
energy  of  the  participants  in  the  round  of  dancing  which  immediate¬ 
ly  followed,  it  being  a  universal  custom  among  these  people  to  dance 
most  energeticly  to  show  their  approbation  of  a  speech  or  act 
which  has  immediately  preceded  the  particular  round  of  dancing  in 
question. 

After  another  short  interval  of  dancing  the  usual  announcement 
of  the  regular  set  number  of  final  tunes  for  each  drum  was  made, 
and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  the  final  dancing  of  the  day. 
As  the  announcer  arose  to  speak  concerning  this  final  dancing  the 
two  messengers  as  usual  hauled  down  the  flags  at  the  entrances  to 
the  dancing  area. 

As  usual  a  short,  informal  dance  was  held  during  the  evening  in 
the  small  log  house  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dancing  area, 
though  this  dance  was  without  special  incident. 

SEVENTH  DAY,  JULY  8th,  1910. 

The  drums  were  as  usual  placed  in  the  dancing  circle  at  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  dancing  began  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  thereafter. 

At  about  one  o’clock  the  regular  feast  was  served,  this  feast 
being  the  one  which  had  been  announced  on  the  previous  day  to 
be  given  by  the  author.  The  foods  were  brought  in  to  the  usual 
place  at  the  point  marked  D  in  fig.  1,  and  here  the  messenger  of  the 
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“braves”  performed  an  elaborate  ceremony  of  consecration  which 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  already  described  in  detail.  He  was 
attired  in  a  nicely  beaded  shirt  and  wore  two  of  the  large  ceremonial 
beaded  bags.  He  is  shown  in  plate  XV,  fig.  2,  where  he,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  other  messengers,  is  just  apportioning  the  foods  of 
this  feast  to  the  participants.  Also  in  fig.  1  of  this  same  plate  he 
is  shown  leading  one  of  the  braves  to  the  special  braves’  feast. 

Inasmuch  as  a  beef  had  been  provided  for  this  occasion  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  hold  a  special  braves’  feast,  such  as  was  in  olden 
times  held  in  connection  with  a  feast  of  buffalo  or  other  large  game. 
The  head  of  this  beef  was  placed  at  a  point  a  short  distance  north¬ 
west  of  the  center  of  the  ring,  its  position  being  indicated  in  fig.  1 
by  the  letter  G.  To  the  accompaniment  of  a  special  braves’  song 
the  braves’  messenger  danced  about  the  circle  several  times,  taking 
at  each  turn  one  of  the  braves  whom  he  led  by  the  hand  over  to  the 
position  G  where  he  seated  him  for  this  special  feast.  In  fig.  1  of 
plate  XV  this  scene  is  shown.  Upon  the  ground  is  the  dish  con¬ 
taining  the  beef’s  head.  Seated  near  it  is  one  of  the  braves,  and 
standing  close  by  is  another  whom  the  messenger  has  just  brought 
to  this  point.  The  old  man  with  the  eagle  feather  in  his  hat  who'  is 
advancing  in  the  foreground  is  also  one  of  the  braves  who  had  been 
led  over  by  the  messenger,  but  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
seat  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  in  order  to  procure  his  knife.  It  was 
necessary  before  he  could  take  his  seat  at  this  feast  that  he  be  led 
to  it  by  the  special  messenger,  but  being  once  seated  he  could  then 
move  about  as  he  pleased  and  was  therefore  privileged  to  return 
for  his  knife  and  needed  no  guidance  by  the  messenger  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  “brave  class”  this  mes¬ 
senger  also  led  over  to  this  feast  a  young  man  whose  office  was  that 
of  a  representative  of  the  drums. 

While  this  elaborate  seating  of  the  braves  was  going  on  the  other 
messengers  were  filling  the  dishes  of  all  the  participants  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  feast  so  that  by  the  time  all  the  braves  were  seated  in  this  cere¬ 
monial  manner  every  one  had  been  served,  and  immediately  this 
seating  was  completed  all  were  privileged  to  eat. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  the  ordinary  procedure  would 
have  been  for  all  the  braves,  or  at  least  for  the  head  brave,  to  speak, 
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each  recounting  some  of  the  deeds  of  bravery  which  were  placed  to 
his  credit  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  brave 
class.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  feature  of  the  ceremony  was 
omitted  upon  this  occasion. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  an  old  man  belonging  to  the 
brave  class  arose  and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  announced  the 
bringing  in  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman  whose  grandson  had 
recently  died.  They  were  to  be  brought  into  the  circle  in  order 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  removal  of  the  signs  of  mourning  might  be 
performed  for  them.  The  woman  was  the  mother  of  the  man  for 
whom  a  similar,  though  much  less  elaborate  ceremony,  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  previous  day,  he  also  being  in  mourning  for  the  same 
deceased  boy.  Up  to  this  time  this  couple  had  remained  outside  of 
the  enclosure,  but  immediately  after  the  old  man’s  announcement 
they  came  inside. 

The  old  man  carried  with  him  a  large  bundle,  which  he  placed  on 
the  seat  beside  him,  propping  it  up  in  an  erect  position  as  is  shown 
in  plate  XVI,  fig.  i,  where  it  is  shown  just  to  the  old  man’s  left. 
This  was  the  death  bundle  representing  the  deceased.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  a  shawl  and  was  shown  every  atten¬ 
tion  that  might  have  been  accorded  a  small  child.  Such  a  bundle 
represents  the  person  of  the  deceased  and  is  kept  for  a  year  after 
his  death.  It  is  taken  about  and  cared  for  the  same  as  the  deceased 
would  have  been  if  alive.  Food  is  placed  before  it  whenever  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family  dine,  it  is  given  water  at  regular 
intervals,  and  is  in  every  way  treated  and  handled  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  living  being.  Such  a  bundle  consists  in  reality  of  clothing 
and  all  kinds  of  goods  bound  up  into  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
package.  At  its  upper  end  there  is  placed  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
piece  of  bead  or  quillwork  surmounted  by  feathers  or  other  orna¬ 
ments.  This  whole  decoration  represents  the  head  of  the  bundle 
and  was  in  this  particular  case  made  of  quillwork. 

At  a  point  just  west  of  the  cross,  which  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  a  large  blanket  was  spread  and  upon  this  the  man  and 
woman  were  seated,  each  being  led  to  it  by  the  hand.  Water  was 
next  brought  and  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  two  were  carefully 
bathed  (plate  XVII,  fig.  i).  This  and  the  subsequent  dressing  and 
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painting  of  the  two  were  performed  in  a  large  measure  by  four  per¬ 
sons,  two  old  men  caring  for  the  man  and  two  old  women  for  the 
woman.  These  persons  were  members  of  a  special  society,  the 
particular  objects  of  which  are  to  attend  the  sick  and  to  minister  to 
the  needy.  The  male  and  female  members  are  called  tci-ogi'tcida 
and  tci-ogi'tcida-kwe  respectively.  Various  participants  in  the  dance 
brought  over  clothing,  which  they  gave  to  the  two  mourners,  and 
from  this  certain  articles  were  selected  by  the  attendants  who  re¬ 
moved  the  outer  garments  of  both  and  placed  these  new  outer  gar¬ 
ments  on  them  instead.  Part  of  this  re-dressing  is  shown  in  plate 
XVI,  fig.  2.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  painting  of  the 
faces  of  the  two  mourners.  An  old  man  produced  some  blue,  some 
yellow  and  some  red  pigments  and  painted  a  streak  of  each  of  these 
colors  diagonally  across  the  face  of  each  mourner.  Beginning  at  the 
center  of  the  forehead  these  narrow  streaks  ran  down  in  front  of  the 
right  eye,  across  the  right  cheek  and  down  under  the  jaw.  The 
colors  were  arranged  as  they  are  upon  the  drum  heads,  the  yellow 
appearing  in  the  middle  between  the  other  two.  This  painting  is 
shown  in  plate  XVIII  where,  in  fig.  i,  the  paint  is  being  prepared, 
and  in  fig.  2,  is  being  applied.  The  illustration  in  fig.  2  shows,  upon 
the  right  cheek  of  the  man  mourner,  a  short  white  line  which  is  in 
reality  the  yellow  streak  of  paint  above  mentioned. 

Having  been  thus  washed,  newly  dressed  and  painted,  and  hav¬ 
ing  thereby  their  signs  of  mourning  removed,  speeches  were  made 
to  the  mourners  and  for  their  special  benefit  by  certain  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men.  The  burden  of  these  speeches  was  an  exhortation  to  the 
mourners  that  they  should  be  cheerful  and  join  in  the  dance  and 
worship  the  Great  Spirit  just  as  they  would  have  done  had  their 
grandson  not  died.  They  were  told  that  it  was  their  privilege  and 
duty  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  even  though  they  were  obliged  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  departed  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  although 
in  mourning,  they  must  attempt  to  temporarily  forget  their  sorrow 
and  participate  in  the  ceremony  in  a  normal  manner.  The  old  man 
was  told  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  circle  just  as  if  he  were  not  in 
mourning  and  that  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  “braves”  were 
granted  him  in  this  dance.  In  plate  XVII,  fig.  2,  Billy  Boy,  one  of 
the  principal  men  connected  with  the  ceremony  is  shown  speaking 
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to  the  two  mourners  and  exhorting  them  to  remember  the  creed  of 
their  grandfather,  the  drum,  and  to  at  all  times  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  and  to  join  in  this  ceremony  for  the  sake  of  the  drum  and  their 
faith.  After  each  of  the  several  speeches  made  by  these  head  men 
a  round  of  dancing  followed  in  which  all  the  dancers  participated, 
including  the  man  in  mourning.  He  simply  arose  and  danced  in 
place  where  he  had  been  seated  during  the  ceremony  just  described. 
Plate  XIX  shows  two  views  of  this  dancing  between  speeches. 

Finally,  after  these  principal  men  had  finished  their  speeches  the 
brave  who  led  the  old  man  over  to  his  seat  in  the  center  of  the  danc¬ 
ing  area  again  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  back  to  this  seat 
among  the  dancers  at  the  side  of  the  ring. 

One  of  the  women  who  had  participated  in  the  removal  of 
mourning  took  the  woman  mourner  by  the  hand  and  led  her  over  to 
a  seat  in  the  circle  of  women  singing  about  the  particular  drum  to 
which  she  logically  belonged.  This  was  followed  by  another  round 
of  dancing,  after  which  the  old  man  in  mourning  arose  and  made  a 
lengthy  speech  in  which  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  death  of  his 
grandson  and  the  mourning  of  himself  and  his  wife  over  it.  He 
declared  that,  although  he  had  already  buried  two  wives  and  several 
children,  never  had  he  so  mourned  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them  as 
he  did  that  of  this  grandchild,  whose  death  had  occurred  just  as  he 
was  about  to  reach  maturity,  and  in  whom  the  old  man  had  foreseen 
a  great  comfort  in  his  extreme  old  age.  The  boy  was  an  only  grand¬ 
child,  and  with  his  death  went  all  of  the  hope  of  the  old  man  for  his 
declining  years.  He  spoke  also  at  length  upon  the  kindness  of  the 
participants  in  the  dance  and  especially  of  their  goodness  in  bring¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  wife  into  the  circle  and  performing  this  cere¬ 
mony  for  them  in  order  that  they  might  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Spirit  whom  all  revered.  With  this  speech  the  whole  cere¬ 
mony  for  the  removal  of  mourning  for  these  two  old  people  was 
completed,  and  they  participated  in  the  dance  until  its  close  two  days 
later. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  lunch  was  given  in  the  dancing  area, 
this  being  provided  by  the  two  old  people  for  whom  this  ceremony 
had  just  been  performed,  and  by  the  younger  man  for  whom  a 
similar  ceremony  had  been  performed  the  day  before.  The  object 
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of  this  feast  was  to  celebrate  the  reception  of  these  three  into  the 
ceremony,  and  to  signify  their  gratitude  for  being  thus  permitted  to 
participate. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  one  man,  a  visitor  from  a  distance, 
arose  after  one  of  the  rounds  of  dancing  and  made  a  considerable 
number  of  presents  of  beadwork  and  other  articles  to  various  people 
about  the  circle.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  it  often  happened  that  visitors  were  accused  of  attending 
one  of  these  ceremonies  solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth 
by  means  of  the  many  presents  which  were  given  away  by  their 
hosts  on  such  occasions.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  disprove  this 
and  that  he  was  therefore  now  giving  away  upon  his  own  account 
much  more  property  than  he  had  received,  that  he  might  prove  to 
those  assembled  that  he  had  come  for  the  truly  virtuous  purpose  of 
worshipping  the  Great  Spirit  by  participating  in  this  dance,  and  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  take  back  with  him  to  his  home  more  goods  that 
he  had  brought  away.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  he  had  already 
received  from  his  hosts  a  considerable  quantity  of  blankets,  bead- 
work  and  other  goods,  but  these  were  not  for  himself  personally, 
but  for  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  was 
his  duty  upon  returning  to  distribute  these  among  the  members  of 
his  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presents  which  he  was  now 
making  were  made  by  him  personally,  and  furthermore  they  did 
actually  exceed  in  value  the  gifts  which  he  had  received  from  his 
hosts  for  the  other  people  in  his  community.  He  therefore  by  his 
action  most  thoroughly  discredited  any  accusation  that  he  had  come 
to  this  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth. 

During  the  afternoon  a  visitor  from  the  St.  Croix  region  spoke 
upon  the  subject  of  a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  some  Sioux  farther 
to  the  west.  He  had  found  them  without  a  drum.  They  had 
formerly  possessed  one,  but  had  given  it  away,  and  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking  were  without  one.  He  suggested  the  desirability  of 
the  people  of  Whitefish  making  a  new  drum  and  presenting  it  to 
these  Sioux.  His  speech  was  immediately  followed  by  one  from 
Mr.  Steve  Grover,  who  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  special  right 
to  speak  upon  such  matters.  He  said  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
desirability  of  providing  these  people  with  a  drum  in  order  that  they 
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might  worship  in  the  regulation  manner,  but  that  hasty  action  would 
in  his  opinion  be  very  undesirable  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  and  he 
recommended  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  making  of  such 
a  drum  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  considered  before  any 
definite  move  was  made.  With  this  the  whole  matter  rested.  His 
speech,  as  was  each  of  the  others  also,  was  followed  by  a  round  of 
dancing. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a  little  boy,  in  running 
across  the  dancing  area,  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sign  of  very  bad  luck,  and  in  order  to  overcome  the  efifect 
of  this  unpropitious  omen  the  child’s  father  immeditaely  proceeded 
to  give  away  a  number  of  articles  to  people  about  the  circle  after 
which  he  made  a  speech  asking  that  all  present  should  wish  that  the 
boy’s  luck  might  return  to  him  and  that  no  misfortune  should  be¬ 
fall  him. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the  older  drummers 
took  the  sacred  beaded  drumstick,  called  in  Chippewa  bagaa'kokwan, 
and  made  a  speech  for  the  benefit  of  a  newly  seated  drummer,  who 
was  a  young  man.  He  charged  this  young  drummer  that  this 
beaded  stick  was  a  very  sacred  object  and  that  it  must  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  of  respect  and  that  he  was  going  to  give  it  to  him, 
that  he  must  honor  it  and  dance  with  it,  but  that  it  must  never  be 
used  to  beat  the  drum,  but  always  held  in  reverence  as  an  object 
given  directly  to  the  people  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  one  old  brave  made  a 
lengthy  speech  concerning  the  action  of  the  author  who,  he  said,  had 
shown  his  good  will  toward  the  Indians  by  giving  considerable 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  by  providing  a  feast.  He  spoke  in  compli¬ 
mentary  terms  concerning  the  whole  matter  and  finally  ended  his 
speech  by  presenting  the  author  with  two  necklaces  of  beadwork. 
His  action  was  followed  by  that  of  another  of  the  head  men  of  the 
ceremony,  who  spoke  in  a  similar  commendatory  manner,  and  later 
on  by  that  of  a  third  man  who  presented  an  elaborately  beaded  belt. 
These  were  worn  by  their  recipient  throughout  the  rest  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  the  participants  who  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  most  friendly  act. 
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Finally,  at  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  one  old  brave  spoke  and 
announced  that  the  following  day  would  probably  be  the  last  day  of 
the  ceremony,  and  asked  that  everyone  join  most  heartily  in  it,  and 
that  all  be  on  hand  in  order  to  make  an  early  start  for  the  day.  Fie 
ended  his  speech  by  the  announcement  that  it  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  three  tunes  by  each  drum,  which  would  finish  the  cere¬ 
mony  for  that  day.  Fie  also  announced  that  on  the  following  day 
there  would  be  played  four  tunes  by  each  drum  in  this  final  dancing. 

His  speech  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  three  tunes  to  each 
drum  and  the  letting  down  and  final  removal  of  the  drums  from  the 
circle  after  which  the  daytime  ceremony  for  this  day  was  at  an  end. 

As  is  usual  a  short,  less  elaborate  ceremony  was  held  during  the 
evening.  One  of  the  drums  being  placed,  as  on  previous  evening,  on 
the  floor  of  the  small  log  cabin  adjacent  to  the  dancing  enclosure, 
and  being  played  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  without  any 
special  incident. 


EIGHTH  DAY,  JULY  9th,  1910. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  there  was  a  light  rainfall 
which  prevented  an  early  start  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  therefore 
about  twelve  o’clock  before  the  drums  were  placed  in  the  circle,  and 
it  was  nearly  one  o’clock  before  the  dancing  actually  began.  After 
the  dancing  had  proceeded  about  an  hour,  and  after  the  easternmost 
of  the  two  drums,  that  at  B,  fig.  1,  had  been  played  twice,  its  upper 
head  suddenly  broke.  This  was  considered  a  very  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Many  of  the  men  inspected  the  drum  and  finally 
an  old  man  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  subject,  saying  that  he 
considered  this  a  direct  manifestation  from  the  Great  Spirit  that 
there  had  been  something  irregular  in  connection  with  the  cere¬ 
mony.  He  deemed  it  probable  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  displeased 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony 
remained  outside  the  circle  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  drums 
had  been  placed  and  after  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  danc¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  they  should  have  come  in  and  commenced  the 
dancing  at  once  and  that  their  failure  to  do  so  was  manifestly  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
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Everyone  about  the  whole  dancing  circle  appeared  very  deeply 
affected  by  the  breaking  of  this  drum  head  and  considered  it  an  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  omen.  Mr.  Steve  Grover,  whose  position  as  chief  priest 
of  the  cult  at  Whitefish  gave  his  opinion  great  weight,  next  spoke, 
saying  that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  this  manifestation  of  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  that  all 
present  should  make  proper  atonement  for  it.  He  then  told  of  a 
vision  he  had  had  some  time  before  which  ran  as  follows : 

“I  saw  a  pure  white  eagle,  without  a  dark  spot  on  him,  flying 
from  the  west  toward  me.  As  I  watched  the  eagle  approach  I  saw 
also  two  men  coming  toward  me  and  directly  behind  the  eagle.  As 
the  first  of  these  men  neared  me  he  shot  an  arrow  which  fell  directly 
in  front  of  me  and  immediately  at  my  feet.  When  the  eagle  reached 
me  and  came  directly  over  my  head  he  suddenly  turned  and  flew 
westward  again. 

“The  first  of  the  two  men  then  came  to  me  and  talked  to  me 
about  the  drum.  He  said  that  we  must  keep  this  drum  very  sacred, 
that  we  must  give  tobacco  in  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  that  by 
so  doing  we  would  secure  health  and  prosperity.  He  gave  me  full 
instructions  concerning  the  care  and  the  use  of  the  drum  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  offering  of  tobacco  to  it.  Finally,  having  finished  his 
speech,  he  rose  straight  up  in  the  sky  and  started  westward  whence 
he  came.  As  he  arose  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  jingling  bells 
and  upon  again  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone  I  saw, 
not  a  man,  but  a  drum  such  as  we  have  before  us.” 

The  speaker  then  recounted  again  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
dream  dance,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  he  spoke  especially  upon  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Sioux  girl  to  the  people  after  she  had  acquired  this  ceremony 
directly  from  the  Great  Spirit  with  instructions  to  transmit  it  to  her 
people.  His  discourse  ended  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
use  great  care  and  to  follow  implicitly  the  instructions  given  with 
the  drum  for  their  guidance. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  still  another  from  one  of  the  old 
men  who  spoke  at  considerable  length  concerning  the  necessity  of 
following  these  instructions  and  the  need  of  honoring  the  Great 
Spirit  in  every  way. 
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His  speech  was  followed  by  the  distribution  of  tobacco.  This 
was  done  by  an  old  man  on  behalf  of  the  women  participating  in  the 
ceremony.  This  distribution  of  tobacco  was  followed  by  a  speech 
from  the  old  man,  he  acting,  of  course,  as  spokesman  for  the  women 
who  are  not  privileged  to  speak  for  themselves.  He  said  that  the 
women  wished  it  known  that  they  respected  and  honored  the  drum 
and  all  the  precepts  connected  with  it,  that  they  most  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  the  breaking  of  this  drum  and  the  incidents  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  had  caused  its 
breaking.  They  further  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  powerless  to  act  independently  in  the  matter  since  it  was 
their  understanding  that  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
drum  and  the  conduct  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony  did  not 
permit  the  women  to  enter  the  dancing  area  until  after  the  men  had 
come  in  and  taken  their  positions.  They  had  therefore  kept  out  of 
the  area  until  after  the  men  had  entered  and  they  wished  now  to 
express  their  deep  regret  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  avert  this 
catastrophe.  They  said  that  they  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  wished  to  show  all  due  respect  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  honor  to 
the  drum  and  had  meant  no  harm  in  their  conduct. 

Next  a  large  blanket  was  spread  near  the  cross  in  the  center  of 
the  dancing  area  and  everyone  belonging  to  the  group  owning  the 
broken  drum  placed  some  kind  of  a  gift  on  the  blanket,  this  being 
by  way  of  atonement  for  their  misconduct  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

This  action  was  immediately  followed  by  a  speech  from  one  of 
the  head  men  of  the  group  of  the  broken  drum  who  said  that  the 
original  instructions  given  by  the  Sioux  girl  when  the  dream  dance 
religion  was  transmitted  by  her  to  the  people  was  that  in  case  one 
of  these  drums  was  broken  it  must  not  be  discarded,  but  must  be 
used  until  a  new  one  was  made  to  take  its  place.  He  said  that  there¬ 
fore  they  must  carry  out  these  instructions  and  continue  to  play  the 
broken  drum  until  the  new  one  was  made,  and  he  exhorted  all  to 
remember  while  using  this  drum  the  chastisement  which  was  then 
being  visited  upon  them  by  its  breaking.  This  then  ended  the  special 
ceremony  connected  with  the  breaking  of  the  drum  and  from  this 
time  on  the  dance  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  mar  its 
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regular  course.  In  fact  the  dancing  was  especially  lively  during  this 
day,  more  people  participating  than  formerly,  and  a  more  lively  in¬ 
terest  being  manifested  by  all  parties  concerned. 

The  feast  of  the  day  was  given  by  a  man  in  honor  of  the  drums 
and  of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  was  for  the  saving  of  his  child  who 
had  recovered  after  having  been  treated  through  the  agency  of  the 
drum.  Four  years  previously  this  child  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  treated  by  the  medicine  men  and  had  shown  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Its  life  was  almost  dispaired  of  when  the  father  had  a  vision 
in  which  a  spirit  appeared  and  condoled  with  him  and  told  him  that 
there  was  yet  one  hope  for  the  child’s  recovery.  This  lay  in  the 
drum.  He  consequently  gave  presents  at  the  next  dream  dance 
which  was  held  within  a  few  days  thereafter  and  asked  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
child.  Within  a  short  time  a  marked  improvement  was  seen  in  the 
child’s  condition.  Its  recovery  from  then  on  was  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  now,  four  years  later,  it  is  well  and  happy.  The  father, 
therefore,  gave  this  feast  in  honor  of  the  drums  and  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  in  commemoration  of  the  saving  of  his  child’s  life. 

There  were  brought  within  the  enclosure  on  this  day  two  of  the 
death  bundles  already  described.  These  were  brought  by  their 
keepers  to  the  feast  and  provided  with  food  as  above  stated  and  in 
every  way  treated  as  living  human  beings  would  have  been. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  presenting,  this  being  the  particular  day  of  the  ceremony  allotted 
for  the  making  of  presents.  The  presenting  was  done  in  a  most 
promiscuous  manner,  and  the  presents  consisted  of  all  manner  of 
objects :  blankets,  shawls,  clothing  of  all  sorts,  beadwork,  guns,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  presenting  occurred  when 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  Whitefish  settlement  went 
over  and  handed  one  of  the  visitors  a  small  green  twig.  By  this 
means  she  signified  that  she  presented  him  with  a  horse.  This  method 
is  used  in  presenting  horses  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
obviously  too  unwieldly  to  bring  into  the  circle,  and  also  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  there  on  account  of  the  restrictions  concern¬ 
ing  such  matters.  The  recipient  of  the  branch  is  privileged  to  call 
upon  the  giver  at  any  time  and  receive  the  pony  which  this  branch 
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represents.  Later  the  husband  of  the  woman  spoke  at  some  length 
upon  the  subject,  described  the  pony  and  assured  the  recipient  of 
the  gift  that  he  wished  his  own  good  will  also  to  accompany  the 
pony  when  it  left  him.  Later  the  recipient  of  this  gift  made  a  short 
speech  in  which  he  complimented  the  people  of  Whitefish  upon  their 
generosity  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the 
people  here  and  those  of  his  own  community. 

As  was  above  stated,  at  all  times  during  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  giving  and  taking  by  both  men  and  women,  but  at 
one  time  there  was  a  particular  song  played  for  the  benefit  of  the 
women  during  which  they  were  especially  privileged  to  make  pre¬ 
sents  to  their  friends.  During  this  song  the  men  made  no>  presents 
at  all,  this  activity  being  confined  strictly  to  the  women  who,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  to  men,  women  and  children  alike. 

Following  this  special  gift  song  for  the  women  there  was  a 
special  tune,  that  played  for  the  benefit  of  any  man  who  wishes  to 
divorce  his  wife.  One  old  man  danced  this,  and  afterwards  spoke 
upon  the  subject  saying  that,  as  every  one  must  know,  he  had  not 
danced  because  he  really  wished  to  divorce  his  wife,  but  because  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  allow  the  tune  to  be  played  entirely  through 
without  someone  to  dance  to  it  since  this  might  prove  displeasing 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  idea  involved  in  this  dance  is  that  the  man 
who  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife  and  who  feels  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
ground  to  do  so  may  dance  to  this  tune  and  thus  signify  his  inten¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  well  received  when  dancing  all  goes  smoothly.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  public  declaring  of  his  intention  in  this  matter 
is  not  received  with  favor  by  the  people  he  may  be  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  a  very  strong 
willed  and  an  influential  man  to  withstand  it  and  keep  his  prestige 
in  the  community.  If  the  wife  in  such  a  case  is  of  the  proper  metal 
she  will  have  some  man  rise  immediately  after  this  dance  and  speak 
for  her.  He  will  announce  her  entire  satisfaction  in  the  matter  and 
state  that  life  with  this  man  had  become  unbearable,  and  that  she 
has  been  simply  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  is 
likely  to  be  considered  a  joke  at  his  expense  and  is  likely  to  provoke 
a  great  deal  of  ridicule.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  she  goes  on  to 
enumerate  his  many  and  various  faults. 
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This  dance  was  followed  by  a  special  pipe  or  calumet  dance, 
which  was  danced  alone  by  the  keeper  of  the  calumet  connected 
with  the  westernmost  drum.  During  this  round  of  dancing  he 
carried  the  large  ceremonial  pipe  stem. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  the  dancing  proceeded 
after  the  usual  manner,  and  various  speeches  were  made.  One  of 
these  was  made  by  an  old  brave  who  announced  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  to  adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  closing  the  gates  of  the  en¬ 
closure  upon  this  day.  That  is  to  say,  guards  were  to  have  been 
stationed  at  these  gates,  their  duty  being  to  permit  no  one  to  leave 
the  area  without  the  permission  of  the  chief  dancer,  and  then  only 
upon  payment  of  a  small  fine,  this  fine  being  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  drum.  He  said  that  it  had,  however,  finally  been  decided  to 
abandon  this  idea  and  forego  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

At  last  it  was  announced  that  inasmuch  as  more  visitors  had 
been  daily  expected  at  the  dance,  and  inasmuch  as  they  might  yet 
arrive  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suspend  rather  than  close  the 
dance  on  this  day,  so  that  in  case  these  visitors  should  arrive  during 
the  night  or  on  the  following  day  the  dance  could  be  continued. 
This  announcement  was  followed  by  the  usual  announcement  of  the 
ending  of  the  dance  for  the  day  by  the  playing  of  a  given  number  of 
tunes  by  each  of  the  drums.  In  this  case,  however,  the  number  was 
four  instead  of  three  as  on  the  previous  day.  Four  tunes  were  then 
played  by  each  of  the  drums  and  the  ceremony  was  ended  for  the 
day. 

As  upon  the  previous  days  a  short  session  of  drumming  and 
dancing  was  held  during  the  evening  in  the  log  cabin  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  dancing  area. 

NINTH  DAY,  JULY  ioth,  1910. 

This  ninth  day’s  ceremony  was  more  or  less  of  a  hold-over  from 
that  of  the  day  before,  and  lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  elaborateness 
of  those  of  the  previous  days.  There  was  but  a  small  amount  of 
dancing,  though  the  feast  was  held  about  as  usual. 
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1  his  feast  was  spread  near  noon,  and  showed  one  special  feature 
of  much  interest.  A  piece  of  canvas  was  placed  just  east  of  the  cross 
in  the  center  of  the  ring,  the  longest  dimension  of  the  canvass  ex¬ 
tending  east  and  west.  The  day’s  feast  was  spread  upon  this,  and 
at  its  eastern  extremity  was  placed  the  broken  drum  described  above. 
A  speech  was  then  made  stating  that  this  feast  was  being  given  by 
the  young  man  whose  dream  had  been  related  several  days  before 
and  who  had,  pursuant  to  a  direct  command  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
signified  his  intention  of  marrying  a  young  widow  and  providing 
for  her  and  her  two  children.  He  had  been  commanded  at  the  same 
time  to  give  this  feast,  and  it  had  been  stated  by  the  Great  Spirit 
that  if  he  neglected  this  last  matter  the  children  would  die  before 
the  leaves  fell  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  reality  therefore  this  feast 
was  given  for  two  purposes.  One  of  these  was  the  welfare  of  these 
two  children.  The  other  and  primary  one,  however,  was  the  benefit 
of  the  broken  drum  and  those  connected  with  it.  A  small  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  feast  was  placed  directly  before  the  drum  and 
this  was  eaten  by  certain  of  the  head  men.  The  remainder  of  the 
food  was  distributed  in  the  usual  manner  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony.  All  this  food  was  supposed  to 
be  eaten  in  company  with  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  whole  feast  was 
accompanied  by  invocations  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  broken  drum 
to  its  home,  and  for  the  good  luck  of  those  connected  with  it. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  last  day  a  moccasin  game  was 
started.  It  lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon  with  an  intermission 
only  for  the  feast.  Such  a  game  would  not  be  considered  good  form 
during  the  days  of  the  regular  ceremony,  but  on  this  ninth  day  it 
was  permissible  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  real  ceremony  was  at 
an  end  the  night  before,  which  left  the  participants  free  in  such 
matters. 

After  this  feast  the  dancing  continued  without  special  incident 
until  about  four  o’clock  or  perhaps  four-thirty,  at  which  time  the 
whole  nine  days’  ceremony  was  ended  by  the  final  playing  of  the 
regular  number  of  tunes  by  each  drum,  and  by  the  hauling  down  for 
the  last  time  of  the  flags. 

The  large  red  cross  which  had  been  brought  from  Mr.  Grover’s 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  dance  and  which  had  remained  con- 
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stantly  as  the  central  figure  in  the  circle  was  now  returned  by  Mr. 
Grover  to  its  place  of  safe  keeping  in  his  house,  where  it  always  re¬ 
mains  during  the  intermissions  between  one  ceremony  and  the  next. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  cross  was  placed  during  each  day  a  tablet 
covered  with  blue  cloth  and  provided  with  loops  of  the  same  material 
which  extended  from  corner  to  corner  along  its  four  edges.  It  was  said 
to  symbolize  the  heavens,  and  is  shown  in  several  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  especially  in  that  of  plate  XVI,  fig.  2.  This  object 
was  removed  every  evening,  wrapped  in  a  large  silk  handkerchief 
and  carefully  kept  over  night,  being  returned  to  its  place  on  top  of 
the  cross  on  the  following  morning.  Thus  the  cross  itself  was  the 
only  sacred  object  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dancing  en¬ 
closure  over  night.  The  drums,  their  stakes,  the  pipes,  the  flags  and 
all  other  sacred  objects  were  removed  from  the  enclosure  every 
night. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  on  this  last  day  the  drums,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  objects  which  regularly  accompany  them,  were  taken, 
each  to  the  house  of  its  respective  warden,  and  there  kept  until  time 
for  the  next  ceremony.  The  care  with  which  these  objects  are  kept 
and  the  reverence  paid  them  during  the  intervals  between  the  cere¬ 
monies  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
paper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  above  mentioned  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  there  would  be  celebrated  during  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  a  so-called  squaw  dance  (kwe’-nimitiwin),  this  being  a  non¬ 
religious  dance  in  which  the  women  are  permitted  to  participate.  It 
is  customary  to  have  one  of  these  squaw-dances  at  the  end  of  such 
a  ceremony  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  women  who  are  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  participate  in  the  dancing  at  the  ceremony  itself.  A  special 
drum  is  provided  for  this  purpose  and  the  dancing  is  done  outside 
of  the  sacred  dream  dance  ring.  This  is  made  an  occasion  of  much 
mirth  and  contrasts  very  greatly  with  the  solemnity  and  ceremon¬ 
iousness  of  the  dream  dance  itself.  Whereas  in  the  dream  dance 
men  only  participate  in  the  dancing  and  every  man  dances  alone  and 
according  to  his  own  notion,  the  squaw  dance  is  characterized  by  the 
dancing  of  couples  and  by  the  invitation  of  one  person  to  another  to 
participate.  Any  person  is  privileged  to  invite  another  to  dance. 
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The  inviting  simply  consists  in  making  a  present  of  greater  or  less 
value  to  the  person  invited.  Not  a  word  is  spoken.  The  object  pre¬ 
sented  is  simply  brought  and  placed  before  or  handed  to  the  person 
invited  who  is  then  supposed  to  follow  the  person  who  has  tendered 
the  invitation  over  to  the  ring  aroung'  the  drum  where  the  dancers 
are  assembled.  There  are  furthermore,  no  restrictions  as  to  sex  in 
these  invitations.  A  person  may  invite  another  of  his  or  her  own 
sex  or  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  dance  itself  consists  of  a  sidewise 
shuffling  step,  each  dancer  closely  following  the  others  around  the 
circle  in  a  clockwise  direction  until  the  leader  suddenly  reverses  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  line.  Then  all  proceed  in  a  contra- 
clockwise  direction  for  a  distance  equal  to  about  half  of  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  circle.  The  dance  is  then  at  an  end  and  each  partici¬ 
pant  is  privileged  to  go  his  way. 

Custom  demands  that  a  person  who  has  received  such  a  present 
and  invitation  must  at  a  later  time  return  a  present  of  equal  or  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  value.  In  doing  so  he  tenders  of  course  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  participate  in  another  round  of  dancing.  It  does  not, 
however,  require  that  this  return  present  shall  be  made  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  tendered  the  invitation  in  the  first  place,  but  such  an  in¬ 
vitation  may  be  tendered  to  anyone  present  and  this  serves  as  a  re¬ 
turn  invitation  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  to  the  particular 
individual  who  made  the  first  advances.  The  squaw  dance  held 
toward  the  close  of  this  particular  day  lasted  about  two  hours  and 
is  shown  in  the  two  illustrations  on  plate  XX. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  squaw  dance  the  whole  nine  days 
activities  here  at  Whitefish  on  this  occasion  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
visitors  started  that  evening  and  during  the  following  forenoon  on 
their  return  journeys  and  everything  about  the  community  settled 
down  to  the  usual  routine  of  everyday  life. 

OTHER  CEREMONIES. 

In  passing,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  among 
both  the  Chippewa  and  the  Menominee  there  are  several  other  cere¬ 
monies  of  greater  or  less  importance  all  of  which  are  celebrated  by 
these  people  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  sincerity. 

The  most  important  and  elaborate  of  these  is  the  “medicine 
dance,”  or  as  it  may  be  better  termed  the  “ceremony  of  the  medicine 
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lodge,”  which  is  a  much  older  and  more  strictly  aboriginal  ceremony 
than  the  dream  dance.  The  “Medicine  Society”  which  celebrates 
this  meremony  is  strictly  esoteric  and  everything  connected  with 
the  ceremony  is  very  carefully  kept  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  Detailed  descriptions  of  this  ceremony  as  witnessed  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  among  the  members  of  both  these  tribes  are 
given  in  his  two  papers  entitled  “The  Midewiwin  or  ‘Grand  Medi¬ 
cine  Society’  of  the  Ojibwa”  and  “The  Menomini  Indians”  published 
in  the  seventh  and  the  fourteenth  Annual  Reports  respectively  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1891  and  1896. 

Miss  Frances  Densmore  also  has  recently  contributed1  very  valu¬ 
able  data  concerning  this  ceremony,  especially  in  reference  to  its 
music  among  the  Chippewa. 

Of  great  importance  among  these  people  also  are  certain  feasts 
and  certain  games,  all  of  strictly  ceremonial  significance  and  all  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  other 
deities  in  whose  honor  they  are  celebrated.  The  most  important  of 
these  feasts  are  those  for  the  medicine  bags  and  those  for  the  war 
bundles. 

There  are  three  games  in  particular  which  are  played  from  pure¬ 
ly  religious  considerations  and  from  which  the  element  of  pastime 
is  strictly  lacking.  These  are  the  lacrosse  game,  played  by  the  men, 
the  special  game  of  double-ball,  played  by  the  women,  and  a  special 
dice  game  played  by  the  women. 

Furthermore,  there  are  various  other  ceremonies  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  which  are  largely  individual  matters,  but  throughout  which 
this  same  reverential  spirit  runs  and  which  form  quite  important 
factors  in  the  culture  of  these  tribes.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  ceremonies  for  good  luck  in  hunting  and  other  like  pursuits, 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  supernatural  healing  of  the  sick,  and 
the  propitiatory  ceremony  performed  upon  arriving  at  the  rice  fields 
in  the  late  summer. 

Throughout  all  these  ceremonies,  from  the  dream  dance  and  the 
ceremony  of  the  medicine  lodge,  both  of  which  are  of  communal  im¬ 
portance,  on  the  one  hand,  down  to  the  smallest  and  least  important 
individual  ceremony  on  the  other,  there  is  one  prominent  character¬ 
istic  feature  which  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  phase  of  the 
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elaborate  religious  life  of  these  two  tribes.  This  is  the  use  of 
tobacco.  So  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  dream  dance  itself  this 
has  been  quite  fully  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  it  may 
be  well  in  concluding  this  paper  to  take  up  a  more  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  pipes  in  general  and  of  the  smoking  customs  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  other  phases  of  the  ceremonial  and  daily  life  of 
these  people. 

PIPES. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  pipes  of  the  Chippewa 
and  the  Menominee  may  be  divided  according  to  use  into  two 
classes :  those  reserved  strictly  for  important  ceremonial  use  and 
those  which  are  used  for  more  common  daily  smoking.  Some  of 
the  latter  class  may  be  at  times  used  also  for  smoking  of  a  slightly 
ceremonial  nature.  Strictly  speaking  the  first  class  is  occupied  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  the  true  calumet ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  pipe  with 
the  catlinite  bowl  of  some  form  similar  to  one  of  those  shown  in 
plate  XXI,  figs.  2-4,  and  plate  XXIII,  figs.  1,  2,  5  and  6.  The  bowl 
of  such  a  pipe  may  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  its  general  form  is 
usually  quite  constant.  It  may  be  more  or  less  ornamented  by  means 
of  lines  or  other  figures  in  relief,  (plate  XXI,  fig.  3),  by  means  of 
ordinary  incised  decorations,  by  means  of  ridges  and  projections 
carved  out  of  the  material  itself  (plate  XXIII,  figs.  1  and  2)  or  with 
inlayings  of  metal  (plate  XXI,  fig.  4,  and  plate  XXIII,  figs.  1  and 
5).  Usually,  however,  it  is  very  plain.  In  this  same  class  of  strictly 
ceremonial  pipes  should  be  included  also  certain  of  the  tomahawk¬ 
shaped  pipes,  though  these  are  of  a  less  aboriginal  type.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  two  elaborately  beaded  pipes  shown  in  figs.  I  and  2  of 
plate  XXII  were  used  for  ceremonial  smoking  in  connection  with 
sacred  medicine  bags.  One  of  these  is  of  catlinite  and  the  other  of 
brass.  The  latter  is  of  trade  manufacture  and  the  former  is  made  in 
imitation  of  these  trade  articles. 

Pipes  of  certain  forms  may  be  used  both  for  ceremonial  and  for 
common  smoking,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  two 
tomahawk-shaped  pipes  above  mentioned  were  used  very  strictly  for 
ceremonial  smoking,  the  two  of  similar  form  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4 
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of  this  same  plate  were  employed  in  ordinary  everyday  smoking. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  pipes  which  are  never  used 
ceremonially.  For  instance,  those  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
“Micmac”  type  (plate  XXIII,  figs.  8  and  9),  and  such  other  forms 
as  those  shown  in  figs.  4,  7>  10,  11  and  12  of  this  same  plate  are 
used  strictly  for  daily  smoking.  Such  common  pipes  are  usually 
made  of  limestone  or  sandstone,  but  sometimes  of  catlinite.  Their 
stems  are  ordinarily  very  plain  and  the  bowls  are  usually  un¬ 
decorated.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  shown  in  the  stem  shown  in 
fig.  4a  and  the  bowls  in  figs.  11  and  12.  In  no  case,  however,  is 
such  decoration  elaborate. 

In  making  one  of  these  pipe  bowls,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
general  shaping  and  working  of  the  outer  surfaces  is  done  largely 
by  a  process  of  rubbing.  For  making  the  holes  in  the  pipe,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  there  is  employed  an  in¬ 
teresting  type  of  bow  drill  the  shaft  of  which  is  shown  in  plate  XXV, 
fig.  2.  The  bow  used  is  an  ordinary  hunting  bow,  a  turn  of  the  bow 
string  being  taken  around  the  wooden  part  of  the  shaft.  A  slight 
depression  is  made  in  a  block  of  wood,  in  the  floor,  or  in  any  suit¬ 
able  surface  and  the  rounded  point  of  the  wooden  part  of  the  shaft 
is  rested  in  this.  This  brings  the  fairly  slender  iron  drill  point  up¬ 
ward.  The  roughly  shaped  pipe  bowl  is  held  down  upon  this  point 
and  the  drill  is  rotated  by  means  of  the  bow.  The  iron  point  of  the 
drill  has  sometimes  a  double  devel  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
drills  used  by  mechanics  for  drilling  metals.  In  other  instances  this 
extreme  point  is  simply  sharpened  without  beveling,  but  in  such  a 
case  the  sides  of  the  shaft  farther  up  the  drill  are  roughened  by  strik¬ 
ing  it  with  some  sharp  edged  tool.  Either  type  of  drill  is  quite 
effective  and  will  bore  out  the  holes  in  such  a  pipe  very  evenly. 
Fig.  3  of  plate  XXV  shows  a  partly  bored  sandstone  pipe  bowl 
which  was  destined  to  be  made  into  a  pipe  of  the  “Micmac”  type. 
The  positions  of  the  drill  and  the  partly  finished  pipe  shown  in  this 
plate  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  which  they  are  actually  used. 

There  are  four  classes  of  stone  materials  used  by  these  tribes  in 
pipe  making.  The  most  important  of  these  is  catlinite,  a  fine  grained 
reddish  material  which  is  usually  dug  from  some  distance  below  the 
surface  and  is  quite  soft  when  first  brought  up.  It  is  usually  worked 
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as  far  as  possible  into  the  desired  forms  soon  after  its  removal  from 
the  ground  since  it  becomes  very  hard  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  the  most  highly  prized  material  used  by  the  Indians  for  pipe  mak¬ 
ing.  A  piece  of  this  material  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
West  from  the  Barron  county  quarry  is  shown  in  plate  XXV,  fig.  6. 

The  next  in  importance  of  these  materials  is  the  fine  grained 
black  stone  used  in  making  such  pipes  as  that  shown  in  plate  XXI, 
fig.  i.  This  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  very  rare  stone  in  the 
region  and  to  be  obtainable  only  under  the  water  in  certain  lakes. 
Pipes  made  of  this  stone  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  are 
said  to  have  been  in  aboriginal  times  used  almost  exclusively  as 
chief’s  pipes. 

The  fact  that  both  this  black  stone  and  the  catlinite  are  quite 
difficult  to  obtain  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  practice  of  repair¬ 
ing  broken  pipes.  This  is  done  by  cutting  into  the  stone  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cross  the  line  of  fracture  and  then  hammering  metal, 
usually  lead,  into  these  incisions.  Sometimes  this  mending  is  done 
with  no  evident  regard  for  the  appearance  of  the  mended  portion, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  pipe  shown  in  plate  XXIII,  fig.  2,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  definite  de¬ 
sign  and  thus  really  add  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  pipe  as  a 
whole.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  mending  of  the  pipe  shown  in  fig.  5. 
The  upright  bowl  proper  of  this  pipe  was  broken  off,  but  has  been 
securely  fastened  in  place  by  the  vertical  line  of  metal  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  either  side  of  it  at  this  point.  These  lines  are  extended  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  necessity  and  made  to  form  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  ornamentation  of  the  pipe  as  a  whole. 

An  interesting  piece  of  mending  is  found  in  the  pipe  shown  in 
fig.  1  of  this  same  plate.  This  specimen,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  5, 
had  at  one  time  a  short  projection  in  front  of  the  upright  portion 
of  the  bowl.  When  this  was  broken  off  its  place  was  supplied  by  a 
very  neatly  fashioned  short  point  of  metal.  This  is  quite  an  unusual 
method  of  handling  such  a  case,  since  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  original  stone  projection  would  have  been  fastened  back  into 
place,  especially  if  it  happened  to  be  a  very  long  projection  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  2. 
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The  more  ordinary  pipes  for  daily  smoking'  are,  as  above  stated, 
made  of  either  limestone  (plate  XXIII,  figs.  8,  9)  or  sandstone 
(plate  XXIII,  figs.  10-12).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  sand¬ 
stone  pipes  are  sometimes  put  to  a  use  other  than  that  of  smoking, 
the  particular  specimen  shown  in  fig.  12  has  been  used  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  upon  both  its  faces  as  a  whetstone.  Now  and 
then  one  of  these  common  pipes  is  made  of  catlinite  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  7  of  this  same  plate. 

Metal  pipes  are  in  most  cases  a  product  of  white  manufacture. 
The  idea  is  entirely  due  to  modern  influence,  but  there  are  certain 
cases  where  lead  pipes  are  whittled  out  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
These  are  very  small  pipes  of  the  type  shown  in  plate  XXIII,  fig.  3. 
All  the  metal  tomahawk-shaped  pipes  encountered  by  the  author 
among  the  Indians  were  of  brass,  though  iron  pipes  do  occur,  and 
mention  was  made  of  the  occurrence  of  copper  ones.  The  pipes  of 
this  type  are,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  direct  product  of  white 
manufacture  though  cases  do  undoubtedly  occur  in  which  they  are 
made  by  Indians  who  have  learned  this  form  of  metal-working  from 
the  whites,  which  of  course  amounts  to  the  same  thing  so  far  as  the 
aboriginality  of  this  type  of  pipe  is  concerned. 

In  speaking,  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  of  the  calumet  used 
in  connection  with  the  dream  dance  mention  was  made  of  the  high 
importance  of  its  stem  and  of  the  diversity  of  forms  which  it  takes. 
The  stems  used  with  other  ceremonial  pipes  are  of  much  less  im¬ 
portant  significance,  though  they  are  scarcely  less  diverse  in  form. 
The  elaborateness  of  the  large  stem  represented  in  plate  XXI,  fig. 
1  a,  is  worthy  of  note.  This  stem  is  diamond-shaped  in  cross-section 
and  on  top  is  very  elaborately  decorated  with  nickeled  metal  and 
near  the  rear  end  with  copper.  On  the  lower  surface  are  three  metal 
loops  for  the  attachment  of  feathers  or  other  pendant  objects.  An 
eagle  feather  is  at  present  attached  to  one  of  these.  Such  an  elabo¬ 
rate  stem  is  always  designed  for  some  special  use,  the  one  here 
shown  being  the  stem  of  a  chief’s  pipe. 

Other  examples  of  stems  of  greater  or  less  elaborateness  and 
which  are  of  a  special  ceremonial  significance  are  shown  in  plate 
XXI,  figs.  2a,  3a  and  4a,  and  in  plate  XXII,  figs.  1  and  2. 
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Among  the  more  common  pipes  there  is  no  such  an  element  of 
great  ceremonial  significance  connected  with  the  stem.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  a  considerable  variety  of  forms,  from  that  of  a  simple, 
cylindrical,  natural  stem  to  a  more  or  less  elaborately  carved  one. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  shown  in  plate  XXIII,  figs,  ia  and  4a, 
while  examples  of  the  former  are  shown  in  figs.  2a,  3  and  5-12  of 
this  same  plate.  These  simpler  stems  are  usually  made  of  a  natural 
twig  or  branch  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed,  and  they 
may  even  have  the  bark  left  on  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one  shown 
in  fig.  7.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  bark  is  removed  and  usually  the 
wood  is  blackened  by  holding  it  over  a  fire  until  it  arrives  at  the 
point  of  charring.  All  pipe  stems,  whether  for  ceremonial  or  for 
common  pipes,  are  made  of  wood. 

SMOKING  MATERIALS.  - 

The  materials  used  at  the  present  day  in  these  various  pipes  are 
tobacco  proper,  that  is  to  say  the  product  of  the  leaf  of  some  species 
or  other  of  Nicotiana,  and  the  inner  barks  of  certain  shrubs.  The 
mixture  of  these  latter  with  tobacco  makes  kinnikinnick,  which  is 
the  form  in  which  both  these  materials  are  frequently  prepared  and 
most  used.  In  practice  the  term  tobacco  is  loosely  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  smoking  materials  and  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  used 
in  that  way  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  it  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  a  more  or  less  colloquial  use  of  the  term  and  that 
among  these  Indians  the  smoking  material  most  used  is  really  the 
mixture  of  these  barks,  which  are  the  aboriginal  smoking  material, 
with  true  tobacco.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee 
that  until  the  coming  of  the  white-man  true  tobacco  was  unknown 
to  them,  and  that  no  species  of  Nicotiana  was  found  in  their  region. 
In  fact  it  is  well  known  to  botanists  that  no  Nicotiana  is  indigenous 
to  Wisconsin.  The  tobacco  used  by  them  at  the  present  time  is  a 
very  cheap  grade  of  smoking  tobacco,  with  which  they  usually  mix 
a  small  amount  of  finely  cut  plug  tobacco.  It  may  be  used  directly 
in  this  form,  but  is,  as  above  stated,  more  frequently  mixed  with 
varying  per  cents,  of  the  inner  barks  of  certain  shrubs,  all  of  which 
are  called  by  the  Chippewa  pa'kuzlgun  (plural  pa'kuzigunun). 
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They  recognize  three  different  shrubs  as  producers  of  good  smok¬ 
ing  materials.  These  are  gega'daganagegok,  wo'banuyak  and 
mugu'mic.  They  are  said  by  informants  to  have  flavors  which  are 
quite  different  one  from  another  and  are  here  named  in  the  order  of 
their  desirability.  Unfortunately  circumstances  were  not  favorable 
to  the  securing  of  perfect  botanical  specimens  of  each  of  these  three 
shrubs.  A  specimen  of  wo'banuyak  was,  however,  obtained  and  has 
been  identified  by  Dr.  S.  Graenicher,  acting  curator  of  botany  of 
the  Museum,  as  the  silky  dogwood,  Cornus  atnomutn.  From  other 
material  and  data  collected  it  seems  probable  that  the  most  desirable 
species,  that  called  gega'daganagegok,  is  the  red  ozier,  Cornus 
stolonifera  and  that  the  third  and  poorest  species,  that  called 
mugu'mic  is  the  panicled  dogwood,  Cornus  paniculata. 

All  these  three  are  low  shrubs  and  are  fairly  plentiful  in  many 
localities  throughout  the  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin.  The  stems 
of  these  are  gathered  and  are  usually  brought  intact,  often  with  the 
leaves  still  on  them,  to  the  house  or  camp.  Here  they  are  trimmed  of 
branches  and  twigs  and  the  dark  outer  bark  is  carefully  scraped 
from  them.  This  leaves  the  white  inner  bark  which  is  then  scraped 
off  in  ribbons  and  placed  on  a  drier.  In  plate  XXV,  fig.  I,  is  shown 
a  bundle  of  the  stems  before  the  dark  outer  bark  has  been  removed, 
while  in  fig.  7  of  the  same  plate  is  shown  a  bundle  after  both  the 
outer  and  the  inner  barks  have  been  scraped  off.  Fig.  4  of  the  same 
plate  shows  one  of  the  wickerwork,  fan-shaped  driers.  Such  a  drier 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  stick  with  its  one  end  split  into  from  three 
to  six  pieces  which  serve  as  vertical  elements  upon  which  are  placed 
a  considerable  number  of  horizontal  ones  is  a  simple,  wickerwork 
technic.  The  freshly  scraped  strips  of  inner  bark  from  the  dogwood 
stems  are  placed  upon  this  fan,  its  opposite  end  is  stuck  into  the 
ground  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  the  fan  about  a  foot  above  a 
small  bed  of  coals  which  have  been  hauled  out  to  one  side  of  the 
camp  fire.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  bark  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  ready  for  storage  and  for  use.  It  is  customary  to  prepare  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  at  any  one  time,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  grows  so  accessibly  that  it  is  deemed  un¬ 
necessary  to  prepare  more  at  one  time.  Fig.  5  of  plate  XXV  shows 
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one  of  these  driers  with  the  bark  on  it  just  as  it  was  being-  dried  by 
the  Indians. 

Smoking  materials  are  usually  stored  in  a  buckskin  bag,  though 
in  more  recent  times  cloth  bags  and  various  other  receptacles  are 
used.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  special,  highly  decorated 
bag  attached  to  the  loop  which  supports  the  drum  at  its  western 
stake.  Tobacco  intended  for  very  special  and  highly  ceremonial 
uses  usually  has  some  especially  elaborate  storage  receptacle  like 
this.  For  every  day  use  many  men  have  more  simple  buckskin 
pouches  such  as  that  shown  in  plate  XXIV,  fig.  2,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them.  A  young  man  usually  carries  such  a  pouch  in  his 
pocket,  but  an  old  man  very  frequently  hangs  it  at  his  belt.  This  he 
does  by  passing  the  top  end  of  the  bag  under  his  belt  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  a  turn  around  the  belt  with  it  so  that  it  passes  completely  around 
the  belt  itself  and  passes  twice  between  the  belt  and  the  wearer’s 
body.  The  friction  holds  it  firmly  in  place.  This  custom  of  fasten¬ 
ing  the  pouch  at  the  belt  appears  to  be  a  survival  of  the  older  days 
before  trousers  with  pockets  had  replaced  leggings  and  the  breech 
clout,  upon  the  string  of  which  the  tobacco  pouch  was  then  worn  in 
this  same  manner. 

For  use  about  the  house  a  small  amount  of  properly  mixed 
tobacco  is  usually  kept  in  some  sort  of  an  open  tray.  These  trays 
are  frequently  of  wood  and  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Three  of  these 
are  shown  in  plate  XXIV,  figs.  4,  5  and  8.  Frequently  small  shallow 
birch  bark  baskets,  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  7  of  this  same  plate, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  now  and  then  the  carapace  of  a 
turtle  is  so  used.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  6  of  this  plate. 

The  ordinary  snufif  of  commerce  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  by 
these  people,  more  frequently  as  a  dip  than  in  the  nose.  It  is  ordi¬ 
narily  kept  in  the  small  tin  cans  in  which  it  is  purchased,  but  small 
birch  bark  snufif  boxes  are  also  made.  These,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  plate  XXIV,  fig.  3,  are  elliptical  in  cross-section  and  are  made 
by  wrapping  a  long  strip  of  bark  several  times  around  small  wooden 
blocks  which  serve  as  base  and  top  respectively.  This  is  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  very  tight  fitting  joints  which  prevent  the 
fine  powder  from  sifting  out.  The  top  is  removable  and  provides  in 
this  way  a  cover  for  the  box. 
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SMOKING  CUSTOMS. 


Having  considered  more  or  less  in  detail  in  the  foregoing 
pages  the  instruments  and  the  materials  used  in  smoking,  as  well  as 
the  occasions  upon  which  tobacco  is  used,  it  may  now  be  desirable  to 
consider  more  particularly  the  customs  concerned  with  its  use.  It 
should  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  tobacco  plays  a  very  unim¬ 
portant  roll  as  a  satisfier  of  an  animal  craving,  and  as  a  pastime 
among  the  Indians.  To  be  sure  the  Indians  do  smoke  a  great  deal 
of  tobacco,  and  do  chew  a  reasonable  amount  of  it  in  their  regular 
daily  routine.  This  is  often  done  in  such  a  manner  that,  to  the  casual 
observer,  it  might  appear  that  its  use  was  in  every  way  the  same  as 
is  that  by  the  average  white-man,  who  uses  it  as  a  matter  of  habit 
and  for  his  own  personal  pleasure.  No  doubt  among  the  younger 
Indians,  and  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  tobacco  has  lost  much,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  all,  of  its 
religious  significance.  To  the  Indian  of  the  old  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  who  is  still  a  devout  believer  in  the  dream  and  medicine 
dances,  and  who  sees  the  hand  of  the  supernatural  in  many  phases 
of  his  daily  life,  tobacco  may  be  said  to  be  used,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  strictly  religious  manner.  It  is  with  this  older  and  more 
aboriginal  type  of  Indian  that  we  wish  here  to  deal  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  ever  takes  even  a  pinch  of  tobacco  for  any  purpose 
whatever  without  an  intuitive  feeling  of  reverence  for  it  and  for  the 
supernatural  beings  which  his  mind  associates  with  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  so  far  as  our  consideration  is  concerned  the 
use  of  tobacco,  by  these  two  tribes  at  least,  is  strictly  ceremonial. 

These  modes  of  use  of  tobacco  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups,  one  of  which  may  be  called  passive  and  the  other  active. 
In  the  former  case  the  tobacco  is  placed  with  various  objects,  or  in 
certain  special  localities,  as  offerings  to  the  particular  spirits  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  objects  and  those  localities.  The  tobacco  is  not 
actually  consumed,  but  is  simply  placed  with  these  objects,  or  in 
these  localities,  the  idea  being  that  the  spirit  to  which  it  is  offered 
partakes  of  the  essence,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  tobacco.  It  is,  therefore,  in  reality,  passive  under 
such  circumstances.  It  may  remain  for  almost  any  required  length 
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of  time  with  such  an  object  or  in  such  a  locality,  during  which  time 
it  has  performed  no  active  function.  Its  mere  presence  and  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  to  which  it  is  offered  is  able  to  consume  its  spiritual 
essence  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  In  a  large 
measure  these  uses  are  confined  to  the  keeping  of  spirits  in  a  passi- 
fied  state.  That  is  to  say,  it  causes  them  to  remain  in  good  humor, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  tobacco  is  used  in  this  manner  for  pro¬ 
pitiating  an  enraged  spirit,  or  as  an  offering  to  invoke  the  immediate 
and  active  aid  of  a  spirit. 

For  the  purposes  of  propitiation  and  acceleration,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  active  uses  of  tobacco  are  necessary.  Flere  the  direct 
object  sought  is  one  of  two,  either  to  propitiate  a  spirit  which  has 
shown  by  one  means  or  another  its  displeasure  with  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  offering,  or  to  invoke  the  active  aid  of  a  spirit  which  is  now 
entirely  inactive,  or  is  at  least  insufficiently  active.  Ordinarily 
tobacco  used  in  this  manner  is  consumed  by  the  person  or  persons 
making  the  offering,  and  its  consumption  is  accompanied  by  an 
invocation  to  the  particular  spirit  or  spirits  in  question  for  the 
particular  end  sought  by  these  suppliants. 

The  chief  passive  uses  of  tobacco  found  among  the  Chippewa 
and  the  Menominee  are  the  following: 

When  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ceremonial  objects,  such  as  war 
bundles,  medicine  bags,  dream  bundles,  thunder  stones,  thunder 
emblems,  mnemonic  records  and  spirit  stones,  are  put  away  for  safe¬ 
keeping  it  is  always  necessary  to  put  with  it  a  small  amount  of 
tobacco  in  order  to  please  its  spirit  and  to  insure  that  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  with  its  lot  and  make  trouble  for  the  owner  of  the 
object  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  this  tobacco  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  spirit  of  this  particular  object  consumes  the  spiritual 
essence  of  the  tobacco  and  a  new  supply  of  actual  tobacco  must  be 
added  in  order  to  provide  the  spirit  with  a  constant  source  for  its 
own  needs,  for  these  spirits  are  very  fond  of  tobacco  and  consume 
a  great  deal  of  its  essence  in  this  way.  In  most  cases  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  with  such  an  object  a  fair  sized  cut  of  plug 
tobacco  or  a  small  handful  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  to  replace  this 
several  times  during  the  year  with  a  fresh  supply,  but  at  no  special 
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stated  intervals.  In  case  such  an  object  is  taken  out  from  its  place 
of  keeping  and  handled,  or  used,  it  is  then  necessary  to  renew  the 
tobacco  when  it  is  again  put  away,  but  in  case  the  object  is  left  in  its 
place  of  keeping  continuously  it  is  only  necessary  to  renew  the 
tobacco  at  fairly  infrequent  intervals.  With  certain  objects,  such  as 
a  thunder  stone,  however,  there  are  regular  prescribed  times  at 
which  the  tobacco  must  be  renewed.  A  thunder  stone  is  one  of  the 
round  black  stones  which  occur  in  various  sizes  and  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  actual  missiles  hurled  by  the  thunder  birds. 
It  is  this  missile  that  causes  the  destruction  which  is  ascribed  by  the 
whites  to  a  stroke  of  lightning.  It  is  esteemed  by  its  owner  as  a 
very  powerful  object  of  medicine  and  must  be  treated  with  great 
respect  and  care  in  order  that  the  thunder  birds,  who  in  reality  own 
and  control  the  stone,  and  who  by  special  favor  permit  a  human 
being  to  retain  it  for  a  time,  shall  not  be  offended.  The  possessor 
of  such  a  stone  is  required  to  renew  the  tobacco  with  it  four  times 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  This  must  be  done  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  first  peal  of  thunder  in  the  spring,  again  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  a  third  time  at  about  the  time  the  thunder  storms  cease 
in  the  fall,  and  a  fourth  time  during  mid-winter.  The  particular 
tobacco  prescribed  in  this  case  was  said  by  one  informant  to  be  a 
ten  cent  cut  of  ordinary  plug  tobacco.  If  the  possessor  of  the  stone 
is  a  single  man,  one  of  these  cuts  is  sufficient.  If,  however,  he  is  a 
man  of  family  he  must  add  another  cut  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  In  the  latter  case,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  tobacco,  the  old 
tobacco  may  be  removed  and  used  by  the  possessor  of  the  stone,  or 
by  his  friends.  In  the  case  of  the  single  man,  however,  the  cuts  of 
tobacco  must  be  left  until  four  have  accumulated,  after  which,  upon 
placing  the  fifth  cut,  these  four  old  pieces  are  removed  and  used,  and 
another  cycle  of  four  is  accumulated. 

Should  the  possessor  of  any  one  of  these  sacred  objects  be  neg¬ 
ligent  in  his  duties  in  these  respects,  the  spirit  which  controls  the 
object  is  very  likely  to  exhibit  its  displeasure  in  some  unpleasant 
manner,  by  causing  illness  to  the  owner  or  some  member  of  his 
family,  by  bringing  a  drouth  and  destroying  crops,  or  by  some  other 
exhibition  of  its  power  and  its  control  over  the  destinies  of  the 
offender.  In  case  any  such  displeasure  is  manifested,  the  possessor 
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of  this  sacred  object  notes  at  once  that  through  some  inadvertence 
he  has  offended  this  spirit,  it  is  then  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
reparation  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  in  any  one  of 
several  ways.  In  case  his  offense  is  not  very  great,  he  may  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  spirit  by  placing  tobacco  with  the  object, 
and  by  invoking  the  beneficence  of  the  spirit.  In  case  the  offense  is 
of  a  more  grave  nature,  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  feast, 
or  to  play  one  of  the  sacred  games,  or  to  hold  some  special  ceremony, 
at  which  time  he  openly  and  frankly  acknowledges  to  the  people  as¬ 
sembled  his  guilt  and  negligence,  and  makes  open  amends  to  the 
spirit  for  them. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  war  bundle,  which 
is,  as  are  all  matters  pertaining  to  war,  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  thunder  birds.  The  thunder  birds,  are  immense  mythical  creat¬ 
ures,  living  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  world,  and  are  by  some 
said  to  inhabit  a  large  rocky  island  some  distance  from  the  shore 
out  in  the  great  western  ocean  which  bounds  the  world  in  this 
quarter.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  mythological 
beings  among  both  the  Menominee  and  the  Chippewa.  They  control 
absolutely  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  in  many  ways  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  especially  with  those  who  are  directly  under  their 
particular  protection.  Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  these 
war  bundles,  so  far  at  least  as  the  every  day  life  of  the  people  is 
concerned,  is  their  control  of  the  weather.  In  this  particular  matter 
their  power  is  absolute,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  war  bundle  to  so  conduct  himself  toward  it  and  toward  the 
thunder  birds  that  no  misfortunes  will  befall,  not  only  himself,  but 
also  the  community  at  large,  through  bad  weather  conditions  of  any 
kind.  For  instance,  if  a  very  severe  thunder  storm  comes  up,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  possessing  one  of  these  bundles  to  go  to  it 
and  place  there  a  handful  of  fresh  tobacco.  The  use  of  tobacco  in 
an  active  manner  is,  however,  more  important  in  connection  with 
the  war  bundle.  For  instance  a  man  should  not  only  place  tobacco 
before  his  bundle  in  this  case  so  that  it  may  partake  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  it,  but  he  should  also  smoke  before  it.  In  every  instance 
he  must  invoke  the  good  offices  of  the  thunder  birds  and  endeavor 
in  every  way  to  appease  their  wrath.  Should  he  be  at  some  distance 
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from  his  war  bundle  when  the  storm  comes  up  he  must  come  out  of 
doors  and  throw  a  handful  of  tobacco  upward  and  toward  the 
west,  that  is,  toward  the  abode  of  the  thunder  birds,  asking  at  the 
same  time  a  cessation  of  the  storm. 

In  the  case  of  a  drouth,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  for 
all  the  men  in  any  given  locality  who  possess  war  bundles  to  be 
called  together  at  some  stated  time  and  place  and  to  celebrate  a  cere¬ 
mony  over  these  bundles.  The  trouble  in  this  case  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  that  which  arises  from  a  violent  storm.  In  that  case  the 
thunder  birds  are  too  active  and  beligerent.  In  this  case  they  are 
not  sufficiently  active.  During  this  ceremony  the  bundles  are  hung 
on  a  long  pole  in  the  center  of  the  area  used  and  much  tobacco  is 
offered  and  smoked  on  their  behalf.  The  object,  therefore,  of  such 
a  ceremony  is  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  thunder  birds  who  are  re¬ 
maining  at  their  home  in  the  west  and  withholding  the  rain,  and  to 
induce  them  to  come  forth  and  bring  a  much  needed  storm  with 
them. 

One  more  instance  of  this  passive  use  of  tobacco  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  embrace  all  the  typical  cases  found  among  these  two  tribes. 
There  are  certain  localities  such,  for  instance,  as  certain  lakes,  pools 
and  rivers,  and  especially  certain  stones,  in  which  dwell  certain 
special,  local  spirits  and  where  tobacco  is  always  placed  by  passers- 
by.  It  is  considered  that  these  localities  and  stones  are  the  actual 
abodes  of  these  spirits,  which  have  the  power  to  do  much  good,  or 
much  harm,  according  as  they  are  propitiated  or  offended  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  pass 
directly  by  their  abodes.  By  making  a  small  offering  of  tobacco  in 
passing  one  of  these  spirit  stones,  for  instance,  a  person  acquires  the 
good  wdl  of  the  spirit  inhabiting  it,  and  so  long  as  it  is  provided 
with  an  abundance  of  tobacco  it  is  pacific  and  will  cause  no  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  neglected  for  a  time,  and  especially 
should  a  person  pass  the  stone  without  taking  any  notice  of  it  and 
without  leaving  at  least  a  small  pinch  of  tobacco,  it  is  very  likely  to 
become  offended  and  to  visit  upon  such  a  person  some  illness  or 
other  affliction. 

What  have  been  termed  the  active  uses  of  tobacco  are  in  some 
respects  much  more  important  than  are  the  passive  uses,  for  while 
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in  a  large  measure  the  passive  uses  serve  to  keep  an  already  inactive 
spirit  quiet  and  to  thereby  prevent  it  from  doing  harm,  the  active 
uses  of  tobacco  serve  to  pacify  an  already  maliciously  active  spirit, 
or  to  arouse  to  benevolent  action  a  now  passive  spirit.  Mention  has 
just  been  made  of  the  active  use  of  tobacco  in  connection  with  the 
war  bundle  for  the  regulation  of  weather  conditions.  In  this  same 
way  tobacco  is  used  at  games,  at  feasts,  and  at  dances,  all  of  which 
are,  among  the  Menominee  and  Chippewa,  in  the  strictest  sense 
ceremonial  observances. 

The  most  important  of  the  games  of  these  people  is  lacrosse.  It 
is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  played  as  a  pastime,  but  is  strictly 
ceremonial,  and  is  not  played  except  at  the  direct  command  of  some 
supernatural  guardian  spirit  to  some  individual.  The  spirit  appears 
to  this  individual  in  a  waking  vision,  or  in  a  dream,  and  instructs 
him  to  get  together  the  necessary  prizes  for  a  lacrosse  game,  and  to 
call  a  game  in  the  near  future.  The  object  of  such  a  command  is 
that  the  person  may  make  amends  for  some  infringements  which 
have  been  committed  by  him  upon  some  rules  and  restrictions  con¬ 
cerned  with  some  religious  observance,  or  in  order  that  he  may  ob¬ 
tain  some  desired  supernatural  favor,  such  as  a  return  to  health. 
As  soon  as  arrangements  are  properly  made,  he  sends  out  one  or 
more  messengers  with  a  quantity  of  tobacco.  These  messengers  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  house  to  house  presenting  to  each  man 
whom  the  giver  of  the  game  has  designated  a  small  amount  of 
tobacco.  This  tobacco  serves  as  an  invitation  to  him  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  game  at  a  certain  given  time  and  given  place  which 
are  stated  to  him  by  the  messenger.  The  acceptance  of  this  gift  of 
tobacco  is  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  game.  In 
case  the  one  invited  cannot  attend  he  declines  the  proffered  tobacco 
and  sends  by  the  messenger  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  cannot 
participate.  At  the  game  the  giver  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tobacco  placed  together  with  the  prizes  for  which  the  game  is  to  be 
played,  and  this  is  used  freely  by  the  participants  in  the  game.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  game  they  can  only  chew  the  tobacco,  since  they  are  too 
busily  engaged  to  smoke,  for  one  of  these  games  is  a  very  active  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  tobacco  which  remains  after  the  game  is  finished  is, 
however,  divided  among  the  participants  and  much  of  it  is  smoked. 
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Among;  the  women  there  are  two  games  which  may  be  played  as 
a  result  of  a  vision,  and  in  both  of  which  tobacco  plays  an  important 
part.  These  are  the  women’s  shinney  game,  a  type  of  double-ball 
game,  and  the  special  women’s  dice  game. 

There  are  certain  special  feasts  which  may  be  given  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  upon  certain  occasions,  in  all  of  which  tobacco  plays  a  very 
important  part,  being  placed  with  the  particular  objects  with  which 
the  feast  is  concerned,  and  being  smoked  during  the  ceremony.  One 
of  these  feasts  is  that  given  by  an  individual  for  his  medicine  bag, 
and  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  regular  medicine  dance  or 
ceremony  of  the  medicine  lodge.  In  such  a  case  a  man  invites  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  friends  to  partake  of  this  special  feast  with  him,  and  the 
actual  feasting  is  done  in  the  presence  of  his  medicine  bag,  and  is 
preceded  by  ceremonial  smoking.  Similarly  a  special  feast  and  cere¬ 
mony  may  be  given  by  an  individual  for  the  honor  of  his  war  bundle, 
and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  one  of  these  special  feasts  is 
given  as  the  result  of  a  vision  in  which  some  guardian  spirit  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  man  and  gives  him  certain  supernatural  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  medicine  bag,  as  also  of  the  war  bundle  and 
certain  other  ceremonial  objects,  it  is  customary  to  keep  certain 
special  calumets  to  be  smoked  upon  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  and  for  smoking  upon  special  occasions  when 
some  favor,  such  as  a  change  of  weather,  is  asked  of  the  spirits  which 
control  such  sacred  objects.  Examples  of  pipes  devoted  to  such 
special  uses  are  shown  in  plate  XXII,  figs,  i  and  2,  in  which  are 
shown  two  tomahawk-shaped  pipes  used  especially  in  connection  with 
medicine  bags.  In  plate  XXI,  figs.  4  and  4a,  appear  the  bowl  and 
stem  of  a  calumet  especially  devoted  to  smoking  for  the  thunder 
birds.  Its  possessor  was  especially  under  the  patronage  of  the 
thunder  birds  and  used  it  particularly  in  connection  with  a  large 
thunder  stone  and  a  thunder  bird  emblem  which  he  had  obtained 
from  his  guardian  spirits  through  direct  communications  in  visions. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  that  subject  each 
drum  used  in  the  dream  dance  has  a  special  calumet,  and  among  the 
Menominee,  are  also  one,  and  sometimes  two,  other  special  calumets. 
The  object  of  this  special  calumet,  its  form,  manufacture,  uses,  and 
its  high  importance  in  the  dream  dance  have  already  been  discussed 
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in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages,  so  that  it  need  be  only  mentioned 
here  that  it  is  used  as  a  sacrificial  altar  devoted  to  special  smoking 
in  connection  with  this  particular  ceremony,  and  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  it  is  strictly  what  has  been  here  designated  as  an  active 
one.  1  he  smoke  and  the  incense  which  arise  from  this  particular 
ceremonial  calumet  are  supposed  to  ascend  to  the  abode  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  to  be  pleasing  to  him.  Accompanying  them  are,  of  course, 
the  invocations  of  the  participants  in  the  ceremony,  and  these  are 
supposed  to  be  received  with  favor  when  accompanied  by  the  smoke 
and  aroma  from  these  ceremonial  pipes.  Especially  efifecacious  is 
the  smoke  from  the  drum’s  own  pipe,  since  this  as  a  pipe  is  of  special 
importance,  and  since  the  tobacco  which  is  smoked  in  it  comes  from 
the  special  pouch  which  is  fastened  to  the  loop  which  supports  the 
drum  on  its  western  stake,  and  which  is  therefore  especially  potent. 

One  or  two  minor  customs  connected  with  the  use  of  the  pipe 
may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Almost  all  the  pipes  of 
fair  size,  which  are  intended  for  daily  use,  are  provided  with  two 
or  three  stems,  which  may  be  all  of  the  same  length,  or  the  lengths 
of  which  may  vary.  Likewise  they  may  all  be  of  the  same  appear¬ 
ance,  or  one  may  be  much  more  elaborately  decorated  than  another. 
These  stems  are  used  indifferently  by  the  smoker  and  apparently 
without  any  particular  sequence. 

Upon  finishing  his  smoke  he  detaches  the  stem  from  the  bowl, 
carefully  removes  the  ashes,  and  puts  the  two  stems  and  the  bowl 
away  together.  In  no  case  is  the  bowl  of  such  a  pipe  left  attached 
to  the  stem.  This  does  not  ordinarily  apply  to  very  small  pipes, 
such  as  those  of  the  ‘‘Miemac”  type  and  others  which  are  used  more 
as  pocket  pieces,  and  which  are  usually  carried  about  in  the  tobacco 
pouch.  Among  the  Chippewa  the  “Micmac”  type  of  pipe  is  very  prev¬ 
alent  among  the  old  men,  though  the  common  wooden  pipe  of  com¬ 
merce  is  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  younger  generation.  Among 
the  Menominee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  pipe  has  almost 
completely  supplanted  the  old  time  common  pipe. 

In  smoking  it  is  almost  invariably  the  custom  to  tamp  the 
tobacco  down  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  with  the  first  finger  after  a 
few  puffs  have  been  taken  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tobacco  has 
thoroughly  ignited.  Among  the  Menominee  there  is  a  saying  that 
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a  Menominee  always  tamps  the  tobacco  down  in  his  pipe,  and  he  has 
for  this  reason  a  delicious  and  sweet  odored  smoke,  whereas  among 
the  Potawatomi  the  tobacco  is  never  tamped  down,  and  the  odor 
from  their  pipes  is  very  foul  as  a  result.  In  the  case  of  the  dream 
dance  calumet  this  tamping  down  of  the  tobacco  is  done  in  this  same 
manner  by  the  pipe  tender,  but  in  no  case  was  a  special  tamping 
stick,  such  as  is  often  used  by  certain  tribes  farther  to  the  west,  en¬ 
countered  among  any  of  the  members  of  either  of  these  tribes. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  discussion  certain  important  facts 
stand  out  prominently. 

Firstly :  The  Chippewa  and  the  Menominee  are  an  extremely 
devout  and  sincerely  religious  people,  worshipping  a  polytheon  which 
centers  about  a  chief  deity  designated  as  the  Great  Spirit,  which 
term  is  a  literal  rendition  of  the  names  by  which  he  is  known  in  the 
respective  language  of  these  two  tribes.  While  this  chief  deity  is 
the  central  figure  in  this  polytheon,  great  importance  also  attaches 
to  certain  lesser  deities  or  spirits,  and  much  power  is  ascribed  to 
them,  each  being  credited  with  special  connection  with  certain  ob¬ 
jects,  localities  or  forces  of  nature  and  being  looked  upon  as  the 
potential  guardian  spirit  of  some  individual  or  other.  These  deities 
may  exert  great  influence  for  good  or  evil  according  as  they  are 
pleased  or  displeased  with  the  actions  of  individuals.  They  mani¬ 
fest  their  pleasure  by  giving  propitious  conditions  to  the  people,  and 
their  displeasure  by  causing  storms,  drouths,  illness,  and  other  un¬ 
favorable  conditions. 

Second :  The  most  important  factor  in  dealing  with  all  these 
spirits  is  tobacco,  which  is  used  in  what  have  been  here  termed  a 
passive  and  an  active  manner,  the  design  of  the  former  being  chiefly 
to  keep  in  an  inactive  condition  and  satisfied  spirits  which  might  be¬ 
come  dangerous  if  displeased  by  inattention  or  otherwise,  and  the 
design  of  the  latter  being  to  propitiate  malevolently  active  spirits, 
and  to  arouse  inactive  spirits  to  benevolent  action. 

These  active  uses  of  tobacco  are  the  more  important  of  the  two 
classes  and  are  employed  in  several  ways :  by  individuals  in  their 
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daily  life,  in  connection  with  special  feasts  and  games,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  ceremonies  of  which  the  medicine  dance  and  the 
dream  dance  are  the  most  important.  In  these  cases  it  is  smoked 
in  calumets  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  particular  purpose 
in  hand.  Of  these  the  drum’s  pipe,  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  dream  dance  is  the  most  important  and  shows  the  most  highly 
ceremonial  use.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  important  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  this  elaborate  ceremony. 

Third :  The  dream  dance,  while  a  ceremony  of  modern  origin, 
ranks  in  importance  equally  with  the  more  aboriginal  and  strictly 
esoteric  medicine  dance.  Its  motives  are  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood,  and  its  devotees  practice  these  teachings  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  consistency. 

The  objects  of  special  reverence  are  the  drum,  which  is  called 
the  grandfather  of  the  devotees,  and  the  drum’s  calumet,  which 
serves  as  a  sacrificial  altar.  Through  the  combined  agencies  of  these 
two  the  invocations  of  the  devotees  are  carried  up  to  the  Great 
Spirit. 

Elaborate  ritualistic  ceremonies  are  held  at  certain  special  times, 
but  a  great  respect  is  paid  the  drum  at  all  times  and  offerings  are 
frequently  made  by  individuals  to  it  during  the  intervals  between 
these  ceremonies.  The  ceremony  itself  is  very  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  and  its  conduct  is  directed  by  certain  special  individuals,  and 
those  who  participate  in  it  are  divided  into  certain  special  classes, 
each  with  its  own  particular  duty.  The  whole  ceremony  is 
strictly  non-esoteric  and  any  person,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  is 
welcome  to  participate  in  it. 

The  origin  of  this  special  cult  is  due  to  the  vision  of  a  Sioux 
girl  which  occurred  within  fairly  recent  times.  The  ceremony  has 
spread  over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  has  become  more  or  less 
modified  in  different  localities.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature, 
however,  of  the  ceremony  as  it  now  appears  among  these  people  is 
its  alteration  and  the  intrusion  of  new  ideas  due  to  the  visions  of  a 
little  girl  a  few  years  ago.  These  were  taken  as  direct  revelations 
from  the  Great  Spirit  and  have  caused  the  place  known  as  White- 
fish,  on  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  reservation,  to  become  a  veritable 
Mecca  for  devotees  of  the  dream  dance  religion,  even  from  great 
distances. 

Milwai tkee,  Wisconsin, 

May  15,  ipn. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IX. 


Figure  i. 

Circular  dream  dance  enclosure  located  at  theZoar  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Menominee  reservation.  This  enclosure 
is  formed  by  an  earth  embankment  about  a  foot  high. 
Neg.  no.  1-182. 

Figure  2. 

The  dancing  ground  at  Whitefish  on  the  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  reservation  showing  a  square  enclosure  formed 
by  a  high  fence,  and  showing  the  flag  poles  at  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Neg.  no.  1-50. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 

Figure  i.  The  dream  dance  at  Whitefish  showing  the  two  cere¬ 
monial  drums,  one  of  which  is  being  played.  Neg. 
no.  1-72. 

Figure  2.  The  dream  dance  showing  a  large  number  of  men  danc¬ 
ing  about  one  of  the  drums.  Neg.  no.  1-55. 
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Figure 


Figure 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XI. 

1.  A  near  view  of  one  of  the  dream  dance  drums  showing 

the  stakes  upon  which  it  is  supported  and  showing  the 
symbolic  decoration  in  beadwork.  Neg.  no.  1-58. 

2.  A  near  view  of  the  circle  of  drummers  about  one  of  the 

drums  showing  them  playing  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
their  number  who  made  a  mistake  in  drumming  in  the 
preceding  tune,  and  who  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the 
figure  dancing  in  atonement  for  his  error.  Neg.  no. 
1-60. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XII. 

Figure  I.  The  dream  dance  at  Whitefish  showing  the  cross  in  the 
center  of  the  dancing  area,  and  showing  one  of  the 
drums  with  its  circles  of  drummers  and  singers,  and 
also  showing  a  number  of  men  dancing.  Neg.  no.  i- 
54- 

Figure  2.  The  smoking  out  of  the  calumet  by  one  of  the  chief  men 
connected  with  the  ceremony  after  it  has  passed 
around  among  the  other  participants.  Neg.  no.  1-62. 
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Figure  i. 


Figure  2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

One  of  the  orators  (Mr.  John  Quarters)  of  Whitefish 
speaking  to  the  people  concerning  matters  connected 
with  the  dream  dance.  In  the  foreground  is  shown 
one  of  the  drums  with  its  circles  of  drummers  and 
singers.  Neg.  no.  1-65. 

A  visitor  speaking  at  the  dream  dance  at  Whitefish. 
Neg.  No.  1-64. 
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Figure  I. 


Figure  2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

A  scene  in  the  dancing  area  at  the  dream  dance  showing 
the  participants  listening  attentively  to  an  oration. 
Neg.  no.  1-71. 

A  scene  showing  the  daily  feast  at  the  dream  dance  at 
Whitefish.  Neg.  no.  1-69. 
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Figure 


Figure 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

1.  The  feast  of  the  “Braves”  held  during  the  dream  dance. 

In  this  scene  the  messenger  of  the  “Braves”  is  just 
leading  a  member  of  the  “Braves”  up  to  participate  in 
this  feast.  Neg.  no.  1-76. 

2.  Messengers  preparing  the  food  of  the  feast  for  distribu¬ 

tion  after  it  has  been  properly  consecrated  by  a  special 
ceremony  for  that  purpose.  Neg.  no.  1-68. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 


Figure 

Figure 


1.  A  scene  at  the  dream  dance  at  Whitefish  showing  par¬ 

ticularly  a  death  bundle.  Neg.  no.  1-91. 

2.  Newly  clothing  two  mourners  as  part  of  the  ceremony 

of  the  removal  of  mourning.  Neg.  no.  1-85. 
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Figure  i. 
Figure  2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 

Bathing  and  newly  clothing  two  mourners  as  part  of  the 
ceremony  for  the  removal  of  mourning.  Neg.  no.  1-84. 

An  orator  speaking  to  the  two  mourners  who  have  just 
passed  through  the  ceremony  for  the  removal  of 
mourning.  Neg.  no.  1-88. 
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Figure  i. 


Figure  2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVIII. 

Preparing  to  paint  the  faces  of  two  mourenrs  as  the  last 
stage  in  the  ceremony  of  the  removal  of  mourning. 
Neg.  no.  1-86. 

Painting  the  faces  of  the  two  mourners  in  completion  of 
the  ceremony  for  the  removal  of  mourning.  The 
streak  of  yellow  paint  can  be  seen  on  the  cheek  of  the 
man  mourner.  Neg.  no.  1-87. 
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Figure  i. 


Figure  2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 

The  man  mourner  joining  in  the  dance  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  wife  directly  after  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony  for  the  removal  of  mouring.  Neg.  no.  1- 
89. 

Another  view  of  the  same  dance  as  that  shown  in  Lig.  1, 
but  taken  so  as  to  include  the  remaining  dancers  and 
the  drum.  Neg.  no.  1-90. 
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Figure 

Figure 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 

1.  The  so-called  squaw  dance  as  seen  from  a  distance.  Neg. 

no.  1-93. 

2.  The  squaw  dance  with  a  larger  circle  of  dancers  par¬ 

ticipating.  Neg.  no.  1-96. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXI. 


Figures  I 

and  ia.  Chief’s  pipe  with  black  stone  bowl  inlaid  with  metal  and 
with  long  and  very  elaborately  decorated  stem. 

Figures  2 

and  2a.  Calumet  with  typical  plain  bowl  of  catlinite  and  with 
elaborately  excised  stem. 

Figures  3 

and  3a.  Calumet  with  large  bowl  of  catlinite  showing  simple 
decoration  in  raised  lines. 

Figures  4 

and  4a.  Calumet  with  small  bowl  of  catlinite  elaborately  inlaid 
with  metal  and  with  long  painted  stem  with  fur  band. 

Neg.  no.  1-204. 
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Figure  2 


Figure  3 


Figure  4. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXII. 

TOMAHAWK-SHAPED  PIPES. 

Tomahawk-shaped  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is  of  catlinite, 
and  the  stem  of  which  is  elaborately  ornamented  with 
beadwork  and  fur. 

Tomahawk-shaped  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is  of  brass, 
and  the  stem  of  which  is  elaborately  decorated  with 
beadwork,  fur  and  tassels. 

Tomahawk-shaped  pipe  with  brass  bowl  of  elaborately 
excised  design  and  with  stem  ornamented  with 
pendants  of  large  beads,  thimbles  and  ribbons. 

Tomahawk-shaped  pipe  with  bowl  of  brass  and  with 
plain  stem. 

Neg.  no.  1-205. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIII. 


Figures  i 
and  ia. 


Figures  2 
and  2a. 


Figure  3. 


Figures  4 
and  4a. 


Figure  5. 

Figure  6. 
Figure  7. 

Figure  8. 
Figure  9. 

Figure  10. 
Figure  11. 

Figure  12. 


Pipe  with  bowl  of  catlinite  ornamented  with  in¬ 
laid  metal  and  with  a  prominent  ridge  on  the  upper 
side  of  its  base,  and  with  a  short  protruding  point  of 
metal.  The  stem  of  this  pipe  shows  decoration  by  ex¬ 
cision  and  by  means  of  incised  lines. 

Pipe  with  bowl  of  catlinite  showing  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  scalloped  and  perforated  ridge  on  the  upper  side 
of  its  base  and  showing  mending  with  metale.  The 
stem  of  this  pipe  is  perfectly  plain. 

Small  lead  pipe  showing  a  prominent  ridge  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  bowl  and  a  prominent  sharp  point, 
and  with  a  perfectly  plain  stem. 

Black  pipe  of  standstone  and  of  unusual  form.  The 
stem  of  this  pipe  shows  rough  carving  on  its  edges 
and  a  slight  amount  of  decoration  by  incision. 

Small  catlinite  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  has  been 
mended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  metal  used  in 
mending  serve  a  decorative  purpose. 

Small  pipe  of  catlinite  decorated  with  incised  dots  about 
the  upright  bowl  proper. 

Small  square  pipe  of  catlinite  with  stem  showing 
the  use  of  a  twig  with  the  bark  on  it  for  this  purpose. 

Limestone  pipe  of  the  “Micmac”  type. 

Limestone  pipe  of  the  “Micmac”  type  showing  a 
slightly  different  form  from  that  in  figure  8. 

Sandstone  pipe  of  very  unusual  form. 

Small  discoidal  pipe  showing  decoration  with  incised 
lines. 

“Heel-shaped  pipe  of  standstone,  showing  decoration 
with  incised  dots.  This  pipe  also  shows  where  it  has 
been  used  as  a  whetstone. 

Neg.  no.  1-206. 
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Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 

1.  Punk  used  in  lighting  the  ceremonial  pipe. 

2.  Buckskin  tobacco  pouch,  such  as  is  employed  in  every¬ 

day  use. 

3.  Snuff  box  made  of  birch  bark. 

4.  Elliptical  shallow  wooden  tobacco  tray  used  in  mixing 

tobacco  with  dogwood  bark  in  making  kinnikinnick. 

5.  Long  narrow  wooden  tobacco  tray  used  in  preparing 

kinnikinnick  for  smoking. 

6.  Carapace  of  a  turtle  used  as  a  tobacco  tray. 

7.  Birch  bark  tobacco  tray. 

8.  Large  wooden  tobacco  tray  provided  with  handle. 

Neg.  no.  1-207. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXV. 


Figure  I. 

Figure  2. 

Figure  3. 
Figure  4. 
Figure  5. 

Figure  6. 
Figure  7. 


Stems  of  one  of  the  species  of  dogwood  from  which  one 
of  the  smoking  materials  is  made.  This  illustration 
shows  these  stems  before  the  outer  bark  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Drill  with  wooden  handle  and  iron  point  used  in  making 
perforations  in  pipes. 

Partly  finished  sandstone  pipe  of  the  “Micmac”  type. 

Plain  wickerwork  kinnikinnick  dryer. 

Kinnikinnick  dryer  with  dogwood  bark  upon  it.  This 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  narrow  ribbons  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  dogwood  are  dried  for  smoking. 

Piece  of  catlinite  from  a  quarry  in  Barron  County. 

Stems  of  the  dogwood  after  the  inner  bark  has  been  re¬ 
moved  for  drying  into  smoking  material,  which  when 
Mixed  with  tobacco  forms  kinnikinnick. 

Neg.  no.  1-20S. 
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